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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS. 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
3.50 including the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
ure-Premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.] Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $25 
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prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph on 
“ POSTAGE” below.] Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 





Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price #3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.] 20 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “ POSTAGE” below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION (33) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT (#3) will be sent together for $5.50. ‘To these 
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Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a let- 
terif itis possible to get either a Postal Money Order,Check, or Draft 
on NewYork; if you must send currency by mail,do itina Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In eilher case we can not be respon- 
sible for the less. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it. ““ CORRENCY SENT BY MAILIS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 





Postage.—According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be peidin advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for I'mk CHRISTIAN UNION or PLy- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


Che Outlook. 


Some good illustrations of how the principle 
of ‘‘measures, not men,” often works in practice 
may be found in the developments of the investi- 
gation of the canal frauds in New York. The 
dreary story of official incompetency and mal- 
feasance cannot be told without naming many 
members of both the great political parties. The 
disgraced officials were generally elected on the 
sole ground of political opinion, though what 
possible influence a canal inspector’s political 
views may exert upon his opinions as to necessary 
repairs or new work, the subtlest analytical mind 
cannot discover. Their professed party princi- 
ples have eaused so little difference in their official 
practice that the observer naturally recalls Josh 
Billings’s sage remark : ‘‘ There’s no practical dif- 
furence ov kreed among the heathen ; they all cook 
a mishunary the same way.” Election-day is still 
far enough off to give voters time in which to 
deliberate on this subject, and ascertain whether 
either political loyalty or ordinary sense demands 
that a candidate for an unpolitical office should 
be voted for if his honesty is not as positive as 
any of his other qualifications. 

—————-~@>e—————— 

The fault of the manager of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia was that, instead of doing a regular banking 
business with the, moneys intrusted to the bank, 
he speculated with them. This misuse of the 
funds of depositors cannot be called criminal, for 
it was made with the knowledge and admiring ap- 
proval of nearly every customer of the bank. But 
if the mass of depositors elsewhere are not very 
different—and they are nof—from those who ear- 
ried money to the Bank of California, how does 
the putting of money into a bank differ from in- 
vesting it any other business in the management 
of which the owner of the money does not par- 
ticipate ? Business men may not care for an an- 
swer to this question, but the people who deposit 
money solely to have it where it can be found 
when wanted are naturally concerned to know 
where to leave their currency, if banks are found 
ontrustworthy. 














———— eae 


Senator Thurman is gaining some votes for his 
party and doing justice to a much-abused class at 
the same time, by denouncing from the stump the 
political onslaughts upon the Catholic Church. 
Upon the disposition of the public school fund 
there is an irreconcilable difference between 
Catholics and Protestants, with the odds hope- 
lessly against the former, but in all other respects 
the Catholics are valuable and loyal citizens. 
. Owing to the fact that its communicants in Amer- 


ica came largely from the ignorant classes from 
which emigrants are usually drawn, the Catholic 
Church contains an unusual proportion of men 
wko may be directed in all things by such priests 
as care to be dictators, but the mental condition 
indicated disappears rapidly with the appearance 
of each new generation. Not the whole of even a 
fresh body of ignorant emigrants can be kept in 
mental submission: liberty is as infectious and 
searching as small-pox, and men who find them- 
selves suddenly freed from all other Old World 
restraints are more than human if they do not 
become restive and rebellious under the only one 
which remains. There are few Protestant de- 
nominations which are free from sectarian clan- 
nishness whose results are felt at the polls, but we 
never heard this very natural manifestation of 
human weakness attributed to political motive 
and intention. 
——__a>e—__—_ 

When we consider the docility of the American 
people in the hands of their political leaders, it 
really seems as if such child-like faith and un- 
questioning obedience might inspire campaign 
orators with an honest determination to make no 
statement, no matter how eloquent, which has 
not in it at least a grain of probability. We lis- 
ten with almost divine patience to the most con- 
fusing remarks on finance, civil service reform, 
and the labor question, merely because it seems 
possible that a kernel of wheat may be found in a 
bushel of chaff. But when political orators 
attempt to make us believe in general negro in- 
surrections, or labor taking capital by the throat, 
or the probability of a Democratic victory result- 
ing in the restoration of slavery, the assumption 
of the rebel debt, and the pensioning of Confed- 
erate soldiers, the offense changes from the nature 
of imposition to that of downright insult. 

——- +a 

The testimony given before the Commission 
which is investigating the reports of irregularities 
in Indian agencies is of such a contradictory na- 
ture that something worse than a misapprehension 
must be proved against either the army officers 
or the witnesses for the defense. Paymaster 
Stanton says that at one time the Indians at 
Spotted Tail Agency said they had been without 
beef for forty-five days, and army officers con- 
firmed the statement. The same officer says he 
was present, with Prof. Marsh, at the November 
issue at Red Cloud Agency; that he and other 
army officers agreed that the cattle would not 
average over 600 pounds weight. Yet these are 
the cattle which were paid for as weighing over a 
thousand pounds each, and several of Agent Sa- 
ville’s witnesses testify that the weight, as paid 
for, was correct, while the semi-starvation at 
Spotted Tail is denied by a similar class of wit- 
nesses, and by official figures. Similar disagree- 
ments of witnesses upon other disputed points 
are numerous, and tend to take the whole case off 
the ground of possible misunderstanding, and 
place it where its decision depends upon a decision 
as to the veracity of eye-witnesses. 

—-- «ape - ; 

People who are exercised in mind on the gen- 
eral scarcity of money, and of gold in particular, 
will find food for contemplation in the report, by 
one of our consuls in Switzerland, that the Swiss 
people will not touch American railway securities, 
although ‘they invest largely in our bonds. The 
reason is easy enough to find—our railway com- 
panies are not as a rule making money enough to 
pay their interest as it becomes due. Yet one 
large political clique is demanding that more rail- 
ways be constructed, and another insists upon 
weakening all railway companies, just and unjust 
alike, by ignorant legislation. 

—————- ie 

Does any one hear of scarcity of money in lo- 
calities which produce actual necessities, and 
produce them in quantities not in excess of de- 
mand? Men with pockets full of money are to be 
found spending it with all possible rapidity where 
the new crops of wheat, rice and cotton are ready 
for market. If they do not visit overstocked fac- 
tories for the same purpose, it is not because they 
have no money, but because they cannot sell what 
| they might buy in such places, 











THE MEASURE OF SCORN. 
By H. H. 


H Scorn, tell me thy name! 
What measure fills 
Thy measure up? The words men speak, 
Mistaking for a lordly scorn 
A small contempt, sound puny, tame; 
The feeble speech but chills, 
When.it should seek 
To slay, the soul, if it were truly scorn, 
No paltry vengeances sufficient wreak 
The will of grand completed scorn!” 


“ 


“ Eternal silence brands 
My name on those 

Itouch. My measure Love doth keep, 
Love only. Love alone can scorn 
With utter scorn the thing it chose 
To love, and whose base hands 
Compelled its faith to reap 
The bitter harvest of a lie. This scorn 
Is bitterer than death, and will not sleep 
In death itself, but live, Eternal Scorn.” 








A DAY OUT OF DOORS. 


By ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 


VERY body takes a holiday once in a while, 
and I am no exception to the rule. I had 
been thinking about it ever since the snow went 
off ; but so ‘‘ slowly” did ‘‘the spring come up this 
way” that I was discouraged. At last, however, 
she did come, and with her my holiday. 

The anemones were in blossom ; away up in the 
swaying tree-tops the birds sang, and the lovely 
green of the newly awakened foliage, suggesting 
as it did the infinite beauty of midsummer, satis- 
fied my fastidious demands. 

I would go over the mysterious Indian Ridge, 
through the green valley by the bold shores of 
West Brook; through its miles of meandering, 
until at Paradise Point it lost itself in the Merri- 
mac. 

I struck into the wood-path that runs over the 
top of the Ridge with a strange exultation of soul. 
The first walk after the long imprisonment of 
winter is like the sight of land after a tedious voy- 
age, or the first free day of the galley slave. 
While the mantle of white snow lies cold and 
heavy over my friends of the field and forest I am 
oppressed by a carefully-concealed but always ex- 
isting conviction that it is their winding sheet ; 
that for them the wondrous miracle of the spring 
will never be wrought again. 

So with inexpressible thankfulness I left my 
path that I might possess myself of one or two 
clusters of modest houstonias who nodded ‘‘ Good 
morning” to me from the meadow. By and by 
they will whiten every field, but at present they 
are rare, and greatly admired by blue-birds and 
squirrels. The children call them ‘ innocents ;” 
and though their slender stems try sadly your 
patience if you gather them singly, do not give 
them up, but take them boldly by the root, de- 
posit them in a saucer, and if you do not forget 
their daily supply of water they will last a month. 
They are most beautiful in late May, but they 
may be found in flower all summer, and last Octo 
ber, when I picked the priceless handful of fringed 
gentians a cruel frost had spared, I found a tiny 
root of houstonias. I brought it home, put it in 
a window box with some hepaticas, and the de- 
lightful little creature did not wait as its more 
conventional neighbor did, until somewhere near 
its proper time of blooming, but flowered right on 
through the whole winter. I was careful to allow 
no flowers to ripen seed, for the moment any 
plant does so, it fulfills the end of its existence, 
and has no farther interest in blossoming. I did 
not fail to tell its kinsfolk how well it behaved 
toward me, and in return they showed me a hand- 
some stalk of checkerberry, bearing three fine 
plums. Eagerly I possessed myself of it, never 
feeling as if I had grasped all the bliss of spring- 
time until I have picked and eaten checkerberry 
plums out of doors. They hold the secret of na- 
ture, and their aromatic taste puts one in sympa- 
thy with birds, squirrels, and the shy rabbits and 
foxes. 

I keep on the top of Indian Ridge, whose banks 
slope on one side to the fertile interval through 
which the narrow Shawshin rushes, black and 





| swollen, and on the other to the sullen swamps, 
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which later will glow with the dazzling flowers of 
midsummer, until I am startled by a whirring 
noise at my feet. I start back, and a partridge 
darts into the bushes, before I hardly see him. 
In a second another makes a like hurried retreat. 
Turning hastily, at the right I behold their nest. 
Two branches crossing at right angles and draped 
with clinging gray lichens, have fallen over a low 
knoll and formed a shelter for the hurrying leaves 
of many Novembers. On these dead leaves, ina 
little hollow mace by the weight of the mother 
bird, are eight eggs. I never saw a pariridge’s 
nest before, and being in happy ignorance as to 
her sensitiveness in regard to her treasure, did 
take out one of the pointed, grayish eggs, and 
touch my cheek to its deliciously warm smooth 
surface. Most certainly I should have taken it 
away, if I had not learned by costly experience 
what dearly-bought prizes birds’ eggs are when 
one isonatramp. So I put it back, and sat down 
and locked at them. Had the bird not been so 
simple, I never should have found them at ail. 
Gray branches, gray lichens, dead straw and 
leaves—all produced an effect so like the sur- 
rounding ground that she would have been safe 
from the sharpest eyes. All the time I sat, I 
could hear her restless motions, and at last in pity 
I went and hid behind a white pine. Instantly 
she was on the nest. I marked the spot, but I 
wish I had brought an egg home at any cost, for 
nobody believes I found a partridge’s nest. ‘* Im- 
possible,” they say, ‘‘so near the village.” I dare 
say they are sure one of ‘‘Sam Lawson’s” hens 
stole her nest, and that [ made a mistake. 

Creeping cautiously out of my ambush, I stum- 
bled upon a colony of hepaticas. We always find 
them on this ridge, but seldom in such abundance 
and beauty, and for a wonder they were gracious 
tome. Usually they look steadily beyond me as 
if I were made of too common earth for their ac- 
quaintance. Doubtless they approved my con- 
duct in regard to the partridge egg. Spite of 
their having no liking for me, I love them better 
than any other of our early wild flowers. They 
push their way through dead leaves with greater 
courage even than that of the ‘arbutus, and when 
thickly set and under broad sunlight present from 
their numerous stamens a peculiarly starry ap- 
pearance. Tender and strong, graceful and self- 
centered, if they only cared a little for me, they 
would be perfect. I gathered them carefully, and 
as I held them in my hand with the glowing ber- 
ries of the mitchella-vine, remembered how luxu- 
riously they grew over the yew-shaded grove of 
Dean Alford, in the churchyard of St. Martins, 
and wondered not that my Puritan ancestress 
took them up from the surrounding woods and 
planted them all about her first log hut, because 
looking at them she was again a child in the fer- 
tile fields of Kent, the wilderness and hostile In- 
dians alike forgotten. 

Gold thread wound in and out among the he- 
paticas, and [ looked at it with unwonted pleas- 
ure. Common and good-natured, I am often 
indifferent to it, but here it was so white, quaint, 
and maidenly that I hardly knew it. 

I never pick much of it, for its stems are short 
and fine as hair, and in my hands its petals have 
an unpleasant habit of disappearing. Most ex- 
cellent is it for winter growth, in basket, window 
box or fernery, and it is a shame for me to speak 
of it otherwise than gratefully, for it will often 
grow for me when no other wild plant will. But 
one cannot force their likings. 

No sound broke the enchanted stillness save 
the tapping of a red-headed woodpecker in an 
oak near by, and far off over the unseen meadow 
the ecstatic incomprehensible song of a bobolink. 
I broke a twig from a maple heavily loaded with 
scarlet blossoms, hoping to find both kinds of 
flowers upon it, when my foot almost crushed a 
fluttering little red linnet who seemed incapable 
of motion. Stooping, [lifted him. He ceased to 
struggle, and, looking closely, I saw his slender 
feet were entangled in a stout cobweb. Easily I 
freed him, and he lay for a single instant with 
closed eyes on my outstretched hand ; then with 
more than the quickness of thought he was gone. 
He vanished in the maple branches high above 
me, and when I could see him no longer I sat 
down to continue my search for the flowers. Soon 
he appeared again close at my feet, and with him 
his mate, whom he must have brought to thank 
me. I kept perfectly still, knowing before long a 
blue-bird would be seen, for they are the most 
eurious of birds, and always must find out all 
about everybody. I was not mistaken; in a min- 
ute he perched himself on-a half-uncurled fern, 
pad peered at me, 4 Two squirrels, their_bright 





eyes full of fun, peeped out from the other side of 
the tree, and when I could not help turning round 
a little to watch their happy play, the jealous 
birds flew off. 

I lingered no longer, but ran down the bluff 
ending Indian Ridge, and struck the brook. 
Spice bush, with its yellow flowers and aromatic 
fragrance, wooed.me, and graceful sprays of leath- 
er leaf rang their silver bells in welcome. 

Before I reached the brook a bustling honey- 

bee brought me an invitation to dine, from a pop- 
ulous colony of blood-root near at hand. But I 
am past patience with blood-root. Beautiful in 
cold, damp soil and when its lot is most untoward, 
it cannot bear prosperity, which argues a low, 
selfish nature. I pleaded a previous engagement 
with a family of delicate anemones, who, beneath 
a graceful silver birch, waited my approach. 
Pink as coral, white as pearl, and their foliage 
almost translucent, they are fit types of our brief 
spring. One day you hunt for them, and turn 
away sorrowing; the next they are everywhere, 
and the day after, scorched by the fervid sun, 
they are gone again. O, my darlings, I never 
see enough of you! So long are your absences, 
and so short are your stays, that sometimes your 
existence seems a dream to me. I ate my frugal 
lunch with them, dipping my heated hands in the 
cool water which rushed on as if it were the only 
busy thing under the blessed sky. 
. Violets, white, sweet and dainty ; blue, deep and 
earnest, yellow, sensible and sunny, were all 
around me. Fain would I have taken every one, 
but I had no place to put them, and with regret 
I said farewell. 

Rising, the green sweep of Paradise Point and 
the dazzling blue of the river beyond filled my 
eye. On the very end of the point the frail blos- 
soms of the shod-bush grouped'themselves with 
the slender always swaying tassels of the white 
birch, and the ground beneath glowed with the 
golden flowers children call dog’s tooth violets. 
No violet in truth, but a lily, its real name is the 
American Erythronium. As it rears its exquisite 
stem and daintily-carved slender bell from its 
handsome, oddly blotched leaves, it has a foreign 
air, as if it were a wandering princess. I think it 
rare. Asa child I knew of many places where it 
grew, and now I amsure of but two. It disap- 
pears instantly on any encroachment. But spite 
of its impatience of wood cutters and its horror of 
progressive farmers, it takes kindly to cultivation, 
and may be transplanted with success any time. 
Use judgment in selecting its site, never expose it 
unshaded to our fierce sun, and it will amply re- 
pay you. Thewoods in the Middle and Western 
States abound in a white erythronium, and if one 
could obtain plants of both varieties, a charming 
effect might be produced in what might be other- 
wise merely waste ground. I must have some of 
them, but how carry them? They wilt with the 
hopeless facility of ferns, and I could not hope to 
preserve them a rod in my hands. Having often 
admired the ingenuity with which country gentle- 
men dispose of cuttings of plants in the tops of 
their hats, I imitated them. I rejoice to say that 
the charining flowers took into consideration the 
straits to which I was reduced and never withered 
at all. 

Presently I heard the plashing of oars up 
stream, and soon a little boat appeared with a 
single occupant. In the most friendly manner he 
offered me passage, and I accepted, for I knew I 
could not stay on Paradise Point forever. 

I took the tiller, while he held the oars, and the 
eurrent drifted us for miles through the flower- 
erowned banks. Far off in the west the sun was 
setting in glory, throwing over the broad river a 
sheen of crimson and gold, while the songs of un- 
seen birds wrought my heart 

“To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 

All too soon the boat neared my landing-place, 
left me, and went on its own beautiful way over 
the stately water. But the whole way home and 
ever since my happy heart has been keeping time 
to the boundless exultation, 

“ Of all that pipe, and all that play, 


And all that in their souls to-day, 
Feel the gladness of the May.” 








—We cannot too soon convince ourselves how 
easily we may be dispensed with in the world. What 
important personages we imagine ourselves to be! 
We think that we alone are the life of the circle in 
which we move; in our absence we fancy that life, 
existence and breath will come to a general pause; 
and alas! the gap which we leave is scarcely percep- 
tible, so quickly is it filled again; nay, itis often but 
the place, if not for something better, at least for 
something more agreeable.— Goethe, 
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WHY SOME MINISTERS ARE NOT 
ELOQUENT. 


By Homer B. SPRAGUE, 


- RY as Dr. B—— when he has nothing but 
the simple Gospel to preach,” was the re- 
mark of the witty college professor H——, 

The doctor was always great on great occasions, 
and was rarely uninteresting to the highly intel- 
lectual. His was one of those lofty natures that 
once or twice in a decade or generation, when 
society is rocked by some earthquake passion, 
flame out with voleanic energy, but during all the 
other years lift their heads far into the cold sky 
of speculation. He had grappled with world 
problems, wrestled against principalities and 
powers, and rendered important service to hu- 
manity in sundry great causes; but it was com- 
monly understood that he knew little of the petty 
cares, hopes, fears, joys that make up the life of 
nine-tenths of the race. As a speaker, he was too 
subtle, too argumentative, too unemotional for 
every-Sunday work with an average audience. 

** Too deen for his hearers he went on refining, 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining.” 

As his style, lacking the coloring of sentiment 
and the embroidery of fancy, neither warmed nor 
delighted the audience, so his voice was usually 
monotonous and his gesture unexpressive. Yet he 
had many imitators—Dr. B.’s in miniature—who, 
like most imitators, carefully copied his faults. 
His style of preaching they called an appeal to the 
reason. But, alas, men generally are not swayed 
by reason! Who was ever drawn away from cher- 
ished sins by mere tackle of syllogisms, or held 
to virtue by mere links of logic? With the heart, 
not the intellect, man believeth unto righteous- 
ness. Milton skillfully represents the fallen an- 
gels as engaged in lofty speculations on doctrinal 
questions, yet not much profited by the employ- 
ment. 

* Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, glory and shame; 

Vain wisdom all and false philosophy. 

The ranks of those who have sought to climb 
these heights, and who are tempted to preach 
man’s wisdom instead of the simple Gospel, have 
been much reinforced of late, for ‘‘ science, falsely 
so called,” never had so many devotees as now; 
but among them all, how few are the utterances 
that move the soul! On those mountain-tops 
their fingers are too numb to touch cunningly 
this million-stringed lyre; the air is too thin to 
transmit the music to the common ear in the 
plains below. 

“ Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 

Again, although in learning and culture, as in 
morals, the clergy are perhaps superior to any 
other class, yet this very preéminence exposes 
them to peculiar temptations. As a school-boy 
loves the studies in which he excels, so even the 
best men like, if not to display unusual attain- 
ments, yet at least to indulge the tastes and ex- 
ercise the talents which constantly remind them 
of their superiority. Often it is so easy and so 
delightful to be essayist, philosopher, rhetorician, 
moralist; to discuss, argue, make nice distine- 
tions ; to cull flowers of rhetoric, compose harmo- 
nious periods, and build beautiful and finished 
discourses that very many drift by degrees into a 
habit of studying, not mainly what may be the 
real fact or inner truth, but what may be grace- 
fully or ingeniously said about any point in relig- 
ion or ethics. I know that the facility which they 
acquire is very charming. Nothing could be finer 
for mere ornament. Gifted in conversation, fluent 
with the pen, versatile of thought, fertile in im- 
agery, pleasing if not strong in sentiment, such a 
one is often a most entertaining companion. And 
in parlor and parliament (both named from parler 
as the talking-room of a man or nation !) he may, 
as matters go, be agreeable if not useful. - But to 
disenthrall an individual or a people ‘‘ by dexter- 
ous wagging of the tongue”—that is a different 
matter. Then this facility of speech becomes 
more than questionable ; it becomes alarming, not 
simply because of the superficiality it necessarily 
induces, but because of the perpetual temptation 
to substitute words for work. ‘ Talkative” in 
Bunyan may serve asa type. He “was the son of 
one Saywell,” who “ dwelt in Prating Row.” Hear 
him: “What thing so pleasant and what s0 
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talk of what you will. I will talk of things heav- 
venly or things earthly ; things moral or things 
evangelical; things sacred or things profane; 
things past or things to come; things foreign or 
things at home; things more essential or things 
circumstantial.” Not that this fault is confined 
to ministers. It has been the weakness of orators 
from time immemorial. Few have been those 
who, like Cesar, spoke and fought with eqmal 
force, or, like Chatham, were as great in action 
asin speech. When Stephen A. Douglas lay dy- 
ing, a clergyman came to converse with him on 
religion. The ruling passion of the great debater 
was still strong. ‘‘I have no time to discuss those 
matters now,” said he. But there is this disad- 
vantage, that while the lawyer is held sharply to 
facts, and the physician cannot substitute vague 
words for sure remedies, and the politician is 
stoutly fought at every point, usage does not per- 
mit the pews to answer back. The minister is 
monarch, and there is often nothing to prevent 
his becoming wordy and weak. 

A third class, in which are included some of the 
best-intentioned, are frightened by a false senti- 
ment of propriety. To address the passions ; to stir 
up fear, remorse, humor, pity, enthusiasm; to show 
intense feeling; to thunder against sin,—that 
would be coarse, ill-bred, indelicate ; it would even 
be ‘‘sensational preaching,” the bugbear of the 
elegant minister, the béte noir of the fashionable 
sinner. ‘‘ By taste are ye saved,” is their leading 
doctrine, set forth with infinite variety of forms. 
To preach the Gospel so as to avoid excitement 
is their ideal of a perfect ministry. To convert 
the sinner without wounding his feelings is the 
problem they have set themselves to solve. Never 
was pons asinorum more hopelessly impassable. 
What eloquence can be expected of these amiable 
trimmers, with whom a sermon in the name of the 
Lord is not a Demosthenean torrent of fire, but a 
stream of cold molasses ? 

A fourth class, akin to the foregoing, includes 
those of whom Goldsmith wrote a hundred years 
ago: ‘Our orators, with the most faulty bashful- 
ness, seem impressed with an awe of their au- 
diences rather than with a just respect for the 
truths they are about to deliver. They, of all 
professions, seem the most bashful, who have the 
most right to glory in their commissions.” This 
lack of boldness is undoubtedly sometimes con- 
stitutional; for, as a rule, enterprising and de- 
monstrative spirits do not enter the ministry. But 
it is hardly necessary to observe that a conscious- 
ness of the royalty of the truth they utter ought 
to make even the humblest clergyman less defer- 
ential to even the highest layman. We grow per- 
haps unduly free to criticise, when we dare to 
quote: 

* Yes, Iam proud; I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me!” 

This is not a slight matter; for, whether it pro- 
ceeds from areal toning down of the sharp doc- 
trines of the past to the optimism of the present, 
or from over anxiety to be thought cool, temper- 
ate, judicious, with moderation in all things, they 
fall into a tame decorum that is marvelously like 
stoicism, and rarely fails to convey the impression 
of insincerity. Who has not been shocked by the 
incongruity between the preacher’s strong lan- 
guage and his feeble manner, or disgusted by 
the conviction that it was aH intended to be un- 
derstood in some vague Pickwickian sense ? How 
much of the hearers’ insensibility to religious mo- 
tives, polite indifference to solemn appeals, and 
cool disregard of warnings and promises, is thus 
due to ministerial timidity ? 

It is hardly necessary to specify a class of which 
we would fain believe the numbers to be few—the 
insincere. Elocutionary training may partially 
correct the faults and supply other defects, but it 
can never compensate for the lack of genuine 
earnestness, or make a consciously dishonest man 
truly eloquent. The disease is too deep for such 
treatment. It is a dry rot. Memory takes the 
place of soul, as Byron suggests : 

“ He has no heart, you say; but I deny it. 
He has a heart; he gets his speeches by it.” 
But no strength or play of lungs, no skill of man- 
ifestation by flexors and extensors, no grimacing 
or attitudinizing, can long successfully simulate 
the manifestation of strong emotion. 

The foundation of all eloquence is the inspira- 
tion of an over-mastering idea or of a great cause. 
“T preached,” says Bunyan, “ what I felt, what I 
smartingly did feel.’?> There was more ardor in 
Whitefield’s soul than in some whole denomina- 
tions now. Any man will speak eloquently for his 
own life, and the humblest truth of religion is 
worth more, With elocutionary training, thor- 





ough yet largely negative in its character and 
looking much to the correction of faults, and with 
good bodily health, the power of the speaker will 
be proportioned to his clearness of conviction, 
vividness of imagination, and intensity of feeling. 
We have perhaps no better example than Paul. 
His ardor reached the verge of fanaticism ; indeed, 
Festus thought him insane. An enthusiast, in the 
best sense of that word, his vision included the 
invisible world, his reasoning is logic on fire, his 
learning is white-hot with passion, his politeness 
is the bright edge of a wedge driven by a Thor 
hammer. Imagery, sentiment, facts, principles, 
he fuses and pours in avoleanic flood. His bodily 
presence may have been weak and his voice in- 
significant, but, prisoner as he was, proud Roman 
governors trembled before him, or were almost 
persuaded to become Christians. 








BUCKLING TO WORK AGAIN. 


By Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR. 


OR three months every year the earth is given 
unto the children of Columbia ; they steam 
through the length and the breadth thereof ; they 
wander to and fro, and up and down in it, and 
there is (comparatively) no speech or language 
where their voice is not heard. The aimless way 
in which much of this traveling is done would be 
inexplicable and unreasonable if we did not know 
that for the majority the ground gone over is just 
so much playground ; that they are out for their 
holiday, and American-like, are ‘‘ doing nothing” 
in that extensive way natural to a nation who 
call half a continent Home, and have everything 
in proportion. 

Unreflective people are apt to think these holi- 
day-makers go a long way for so small a business ; 
and that Columbia’s own domain is big enough, 
and fine enough for all the pleasuring and pienic- 
ing, the boating and fishing, the shooting and 
mountain climbing, the feasting and flirting that 
can be got through with. Butthere are plenty of 
cogent reasons for getting out of sight of home 
when a real good time is wanted ; besides, there is 
an overwhelming prejudice in its favor, and a 
modest person feels, first, that perhaps he ought 
not to resist popular opinion, and second, that 
he could not even if he tried. 

Certainly when it is fashionable to go to the 
Pyramids, the Swiss Alps, or the English lakes, 
it requires extraordinary strength of position and 
character to stick to the Mammoth Cave, the 
Adirondacks, or even the Yosemite Valley ; and 
to advise it is to preach out of the beaten track ; 
such preachers always have been, and always will 
be, solitary voices crying in the wilderness. 

But wherever Americans go for their holiday, 
they are promptly back to business at its legiti- 
mate termination ; and would be, doubtless, even 
if it was the fashion to visit the antique gentle- 
men of Japan, or to drink tea in the gardens of 
the Central Flowery Kingdom. How they in- 
dividually feel about getting into harness again 
would be a curious study. To many, it is un- 
doubtedly a dismal process; and they are half 
inclined to doubt whether ‘‘it is better to have 
had a holiday and have spent it, or never to have 
had a holiday at all.” The glamour of quaint, 
foreign cities, the unworldlike influences of high 
hills and lonely unplanted places is not yet got 
rid of—added to which the truant is sensible that 
he is out of time and tune with his natural sur- 
roundings. 

If he is a financier, stocks and collaterals have 
changed values twenty times since he knew exact- 
ly what they were worth. If he is an editor he 
has to hunt up his party and study its latest 
aberrations. He has no knowledge of the last 
detected frauds ; no idea whether the country is 
in the hot mood of thanking God that it is not as 
other countries, or in the cold one of deploring 
the universal degeneracy of men and things. In 
fact, daily life is in asnarl that must be unravelled 
before he can justify to himself a holiday which 
looked at its commencement so necessary and 
advisable. 

Yet, perhaps, even in this mood a thoughtful 
man gets such a glimpse of his real position as 
may morally repay him for its annoyance. He 
sees it for a moment, before stepping back into it, 
as he never can see it in the full tide of active 
work. If his aims are small and petty, and his 
ambitions impure, the very effort of trying to 
grasp what has drifted away from him will be a 
revelation :—he cannot help but feel how low he 
has to stoop in order to become again master of 
his position. If, on the other hand, his place is 
one full of noble opportunities and great influ- 





ence, surely when he steps back into duty con- 
science will improve the occasion, and there will 
be many good resolutions made which time wil] 
redeem at their full value. 

Indeed I am not sure whether the moral gains 
of holidays are not their best excuse for being at 
all; for morally, far more than physically, men 
need to go apart and rest. P&¥sically, the neces- 
sity for holidays is overrated ; the common talk 
about our all living too fast and exhausting our 
nervous energy by working too hard is just a 
little bit of pretense. Few people really work 
hard, and when they do it generally agrees with 
them ; for the intellectual force is seldom dispro 
portionate to the physical power. Not many 
business or even literary or professional men work 
longer than from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Luncheon, 
gossiping, reading the paper, talking with cus- 
tomers and other interruptions shorten the strain 
of even these hours, Let any one in a really good 
honest hurry walk down Broadway or Wall street 
at high noon, and he will be sure to get irritated 
at the pottering crowd of professedly busy men. 

Legitimate business for eight or nine hours a 
day—even if it be studying Greek roots or Ger- 
man theories of the Absolute—will not injure a 
man ; but half of that time spent in studying the 
ups and downs of Erie Railroad shares, and stak 
ing money on the result, will qualify him for 
permanent holidays in a very few years. When 
business swings continually between ruin and for- 
tune, when it follows a man to his home, sits at 
his table and shares his pillow, then indeed it 
must be acknowledged such an one is criminally 
overworking himself. 

And yet it is a libel on the holy and useful sacra- 
ment of work to call anxiety by its name; for 
work, real, honest work, is of all influences the 
most quieting, the most serious and consoling, 
a genuine happiness in disguise. Indeed Mr. 
Trollope—a great worker—says, that his ideal of 
happiness is to wake every morning with twice as 
much work before him as he can possibly get 
through ; and with some limitations the majority 
of workers will understand his ideal. No one 
knows how great a pleasure his daily labor is 
until he fears or realizes that his work is over. 
Even the fear that he may not be able to resume 
it takes the glory out of life; the loss of youth, 
of beauty, of fortune, of friends does not awaken 
such keen, such hopeless regret. 

With regard to this summer holiday law it 
would be a great advantage if there was a little 
more free will about its observance. Thousands 
go out of town in the summer who have neither 
desire, necessity, nor even the lawful means to do 
so comfortably. The first class contrive to thor- 
oughly bore themselves, they wander from hotel 
to hotel, and moon and idle about, feeling lost and 
miserable until they can return to their regular 
active life. Holidays to such people have, how- 
ever, the negative advantage of making their 
daily lives—however monotonous—pleasant by 
comparison. 

That physical rest is not what the majority 
seek in holidays is evident from their behavior. 
If they really desired quiet, they would scatter as 
much as possille instead of migrating in droves, 
and herding in large cities and vast noisy hotels. 
Still, if such people choose to leave their homes 
and business and offer once a year this sacrifice to 
popular custom, they have a perfect right to do 
so ; and they probably find their compensation in 
the fact that it supplies them with a conversa- 
tional resort for all winter. 

But when holiday seekers have to borrow the 
money to go away with, when they have to leave 
debts unpaid, when they must carry their cares 
with them, and bear the consequences of their 
one month’s pleasuring all the next eleven months, 
I think it is a pity that they do not trust their 
own. homes, and their own hearts, and those 
blessed little unexpected pleasures that are always 
coming to those who look for them. Forno joys 
clasp us with such a friendly arm as the “‘God- . 
sends” which steal upon us unawares, which we 
haven’t planned for, and which cost us the least. 
Surely it is no heresy to say that many who have 
had the courage to try this plan have not passed 
their time as miserably as might be supposed. 

And though it is pleasant enough to think of 
all the holiday-makers in American woods and 
European cities, it is far pleasanter to think of 
them turning, with hearts full of satisfaction, 
homeward and workward again; for who of us 
would like to live in a world where it was always 
holiday? Thank God for daily work! it is daily 
blessing, for God reaches us good things with our 
own hands. There is dignity as well as necessity 
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in labor ; the angels know no higher joy than ser- 
vice; ‘‘the silent heavens have goings on, the 
stars have tasks,” and to the true worker his labor 
is not altogether a question of profit and loss. 
Even those to whom the holidays have been one 
glorious day of sunshine and leisure; who have 
wandered in enchanted cities and lived amid the 
inspiring relics of a splendid and heroic past; 
even they too will gradually bend to the whole- 
some routine and regular life which is the native 
air of solid virtues ; nor will their visions of beauty 
be lost—very soon the romance of the summer 
will fade just enough to harmonize with the daily 
prosaic life, and 
“Time will go 

Over their heads, and they will mingle yet 

The bitter and the sweet, nor quite forget, 

Nor quite remember, till these thing's shall seem 

The waving memory of a lovely dream.” 








HEART-SEARCHINGS. 
By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


HERE hangs a picture in my little room 
Of a face that is tender and strong and true; 
Where in wintriest days sweet roses bloom, 
And in summer violets wet with dew. 
Love’s dearest, purest, holiest shrine, 
The one bright spot in this room of mine. 


To-day, a friend before it, soft and mild, 
In words as soft and mild did sweetly speak: 
’Tis better to have loved and lost ’’—she smiled, 
And left the rest in tears upon my cheek. 
Her fate than mine still being bitterer far, 
As drops of gall than common tear-drops are. 


To-night, alone, beneath that pictured face, 
I’m gazing back into my blessed past, 
Live o’er those days, so brief, of ** tender grace ” 
(Love’s dream when perfect rarely long doth last), 
Then lift again the present’s heavy cross, 
This weight of loneliness and grief and loss. 


Nay, nay, my heart, be just in all thy woe, 
And here, to-night, take measure of thy pain! 
All joy from life hath fled? Full well I know 
That bliss like thine can ne’er return again. 
Thy sun hath truly set; but through the night 
The clear o’erarching blue with stars is bright! 


Strong hands grasp thine, and tender voices still 
Make soft the wind with words of holy cheer, 
And little hearts and hands their life fulfill 
By bringing Heaven’s life to thine more near, 
As lily-cups may shed night’s purest dew 
Upon the parent stem from which they grew. 


Nay, shrink not from me yet, but at my feet 
Own all thy selfishness with all thy pain; 
Own with thy griefs thy compensations sweet, 
Nor call that loss that I shall prove thy gain. 
Can love be lost? Can light, can truth, can heaven? 
If love be lost, then ’twere not love was given. 


But love’s expression, and its tender care? 
Nay, even these, poor heart, are still thine own! 
Rise from earth’s damps to heaven’s “ diviner air;” 
Breathe, live, and know thou never art alone! 
That watchful love doth guard and guide thee still, 
Let thy tired feet go wandering where they will. 


And failing thus to lift thy spirit thence, 
This same dear love, in pity for thy woe, 
Doth pierce at times the blinding veil of sense, 
And teach thee, thou of little faith, to know 
By touch and tone, though soft as zephyr’s breath, 
Both life and love may pass unchanged thro’ death, 


No loss, then, hast thou suffered. And thy gain? 
Learning to walk by faith, and not by sight! 

Transmuting into heavenly joys earth’s pain! 
Battling with self and conquering in the fight! 

Then by death’s golden ladder to arise 

From heaven on earth to heaven beyond the skies! 








TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE. 
N ISS Frances Power Cobbe, in an admirable 

essay on the relative advantages of town 
and country life in England, sums up at last in 
favor of the country, not only as affording a field 
for the greatest home happiness, but as producing 
the highest development of individual thought, 
and richness of life as well. 

Her points with regard to the uses of London 
find close parallel in our city of New York, with 
the broad interests that animate it, the absence 
of petty gossip and jealousies from its influential 
circles, the oblivion for small griefs, the anodyne 
tor deeper ones that its countless currents afford. 
But here the aptness of her paper ceases, for we 
have no such country life as is lived by the 
squires and landed gentry of England. We must 
take a new departure for our country mouse. 
Our amateur farmer is usually a hard-worked 
citizen, who sandwiches his expensive experiment 
in subsoils and patent plows between the invoices 
of his ships or the intricacies of his law cases. He 
cannot give himself up to it in undisturbed en- 
joyment for months, or even weeks; there is ever 
the yellow-enveloped Nemesis, the telegram, that 
summons him to the office, or brings the office to 
him, under the spreading beech. His rapturous 
sense of the new-mown hay, of the blue outlined 





hills, the billowy fields of grain, has something of 
the snatched pleasure of a boy, amid stolen 
sweets. The press of business, the demands of 
position, the strain of ambition, all go to accent 
the rare delight he takes in his country home. 
But it is only as holiday it appeals to him. His 
real life, where the energies and powers of the 
man are lived out, is in the busy city, after all. 

Then, too, are absent in America those patri- 
archal conditions that prevail in English life. 
The squire, the country gentleman, is the recog- 
nized arbiter of the neighborhood, protector of 
the foxes and laborers of the district. We put 
the foxes first, advisedly. The sporting inter- 
ests of England, that reguiate the adjournment 
of her parliament with manifold small etiquettes 
and smaller laws that protect the four-footed sons 
of the soil, make no end of work for the squire. 
He has, it is true, some sense of duty owed to 
Giles and Joan, which finds expression in soup 
and blankets in the winter time ; and in friendly 
chat over the turnips in summer weather. He 
cares for all the animals on his estate ; and, in- 
deed, he most earnestly desires that Giles, having 
no chance whatever in this life, may seek and 
secure a better country, namely, a heavenly. To 
this end, his young ladies read the Bible to the 
sick laborer—bless their womanly hearts, for 
much kindly sympathy and tender words go with 
it; and he himself pats the smock-frocked urchin 
on the head and gives him a penny to recite the 
creed and the commandments, as in good Sir 
Roger’s time. But, grown to manhood, the hard- 
worked hand, defiant or ignorant, as he may be, 
of his country’s laws, gives the squire abundant 
occupation for the vacant hours. 

This prototype has no likeness on our side of 
the water. Our wealthy farmer, who lives on his 
inherited acres, must make a business of his agri- 
cultural ventures or die of ennuz. The laborers 
on his estate can outvote him, any day; and 
know as much of law, possibly more of politics, 
than he does himself. He needs must give him- 
self to improving the breed of short-horns and 
fat eattle for ie market; he enters his fine trot- 
ting horses at the agricultural fairs, enters them 
to win and sell; he grows mammoth egg-plants 
and tomatoes, or forces his grapes for near city 
consumption. Some likeness to the old habits of 
barter by which his fathers lived still clings to 
him ; but how does he apply his gains? He may 
live and die without ever going fifty miles away 
from his birthplace—and are the conditions of life 
for his poorer neighbors any better for his having 
lived at all ? 

One such neighborhood I recall, where genera- 
tion after generation of rich farmers had gone to 
their rest, leaving no mark behind them save the 
tombstone that recorded their virtues and the 
broad acres that still went with the name. Igno- 
rance and squalor were in the shanties on the 
railroad, near by ; and in the damp, clustering 
houses of the village, ignorance and apathy 
brooded ; save in the minor vices that go hand in 
hand with lack of intelligence, the neighborhood 
was dead as well as duil. 

At last there came a change ; it was as though a 
fresh wind had sprung up and swept away the 
miasm of a century-old swamp. A church was 
built (this was not in New England) ; a village 
library was founded ; a debating-club instituted : 
some scientific lectures were given in the new hall 
over the country store, where the library was 
enshelved. What was the matter? What had 
happened ? 

Simply that a busy man from town had bought 
a villa in the neighborhood, and had so much on 
his hands in the way of ‘‘ governments” and for- 
eign exchanges that he could afford the time and 
money both to set the fresh wind blowing, and 
make this magic change in the dull morass. But 
it was not alone the power of money, for the 
farmers themselves paid their due share for mem- 
berships and fees; it was the push, the drive- 
power of the city man applied to the bucolic 
mind. And compare the drains and demands on 
his purse with the undisturbed accumulations of 
the farm revenues, the city man is poorer of the 
two. , 

It is very natural that the country neighbor- 
hood should show signs of increased activity when 
the citizen touches it; but what becomes of the 
high individual development claimed for the 
rural life, the loftiness of thoughts attuned to 
Nature’s voices? Pace Thoreau, and. the rest of 
Concord’s worthies; the New England villages 
are not agricultural holdings proper, but Abbayes 
aux Bois, green Thebaids, where gentle ancho- 
rites set forth their locusts and wild honey to re- 





fresh the weary and bewildered traveler. But 
even here, throw back the hermit’s cowl, and the 
familiar features of Harvard or Yale or Brown 
stand revealed, with memories and harvests win- 
nowed from the dust of cities ; the home-keeping 
youth has heard the chimes of midnight there ; 
and they ring on still, in terse and wise refrain, 
through all the rural sounds. 

The great farm-regions of the Central and 
Southern States, or the scattered hill-farms of 
New England, best typify the conditions of coun- 
try life in America. In the farther West every- 
thing is crystallizing, there are no fixed elements. 
The whim of a railway king to send out a branch 
in this direction, make a tie here, settle the shops 
in this or that black country, drives little cities 
hither and yon in the stupendous game of 
shuttlecock with freights and fares. So we come 
back to the central region aforesaid for our devel- 
opment of the individual. Development there 
certainly is, deep thought that goes down to the 
roots of things, but generally unexpressed in 
speech, unless in such epigrammatic sentences as 
drop from the wrinkled Penelope, knitting in her 
door-yard when the chores are done ; or when the 
Nestor of the threshing-floor gets off a joke on 
the young city fellows who lounge among his 
sheaves. ‘ 

A gifted city woman settles down for the sum- 
mer in one of these sleepy country neighborhoods. 
She has made money with her Institute for 
Young Ladies, or she has written a book and 
found it pay; she buys ‘‘a place,” and goes for 
her summer rest—for the winter cometh in which 
she and all men must work—to the small roods 
or perches she may call her own. Intimate ac- 
quaintance and sympathy follow, year by year, 
with the farmers’ wives. She brings them into 
new relations with each other; she establishes a 
woman’s club, for informal talk, at first, over bee- 
raising and yarbs; how to make the butter come; 
which sort of “‘ risin’” is the most reli-upon-able ; 
why her chickens die with the pip when ail 
around are thriving. By dint of honest, con- 
fessed ignorance to begin with, and the practiced 
tact of a professional manager, she has them 
writing essays before the society has seen its 
second summer. They think deeper than she 
does, for she has dealt with the many rather than 
the much. But it needed her brave touch to un- 
seal the fountain locked within. The unused 
gates of expression fly open before her, for sha 
has the pass-word. Moreover, she can tell them 
what has been as Chaldaic mystery before, when 
and how they are ‘‘ out of order” in the assembly, 
for has she not the ‘‘ Manual” at her finger-ends, 
so to speak. 

Thus it would seem that contact with the life of 
cities, as translated into rural neighborhoods, sets 
the magnetic currents into action. In the moral 
forces that sway our lives, surely the never. 
ceasing friction, the frotiement of city life, the 
ceaseless demand upon time, patience, generosity 
—of spirit more than purse—the relinquishment 
of self that the dwellers in towns must put into 
daily practice to live at peace with his fellows, 
ought to put one far on the straight and narrow 
path. The active virtues, no less than the active 
crimes, are called into existence here; while the 
sins of commission in the country may be rare, 
there are great gaps of omission, solely because 
of the lack of opportunity. 

But there is one point, and here again we can 
join hands with Miss Cobbe after the long parting 
of our ways from hers, upon which we must all of 
us agree, that for the perfect happiness of chil- 
dren, for all nursery purposes, a country life is at 
once the sweetest and safest starting-point. To 
have no hay-mow recollections, no rides atop of 
sheaves, no cherry-tree climbling, no apple-blos- 
soms and clover in one’s disposition is to have 
foregone much, as Thackeray would remind us, 
‘‘of the bloom upon the rye.” Except in those 
households where the wife is drudge, the children 
can have their mother all day long. They may 
come and go and find her ever there. Through 
all the scented mornings, through all the golden 
afternoons, the cheery winter evenings, shut in as 
in a castle by the ‘‘dreadful roads,” all the un- 
broken hours that in the city would be intruded 
upon by the outer world, their mother is their 
own. For the many-sided resources of the city’s 
amusements, tempting out the blossoms into 
premature bloom, we have the safe companion- 
ship of the pointer and the pony; the fellowship 
of calves and colts, and the downy quaintness 
of little chickens about the hen. Even for ‘the 
far-reaching instincts of childhood,” striving to 
penetrate the mysteries which lie about them, of 
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birth and death, the loving intelligence of the 
mother finds simple and pure satisfaction in the 
unfolding of animal life, in its old-fashioned re- 
currence on the farm. 

And though the country boy feels himself at 
disadvantage when he comes from his seclusion 
to measure himself against the quick wits of the 
town, he soon finds his level, high or low; and 
the freshness, which now he strives manfully to 
hide, will awaken in after years in ringing speech 
or cadenced verse, attesting to its permanence 
and power. 

So that, after all, between town-mouse and 
country-mouse it is an open question still. We 
cannot all emigrate to the country until the beard 
of our youngest boy be grown, and then return to 
city life, that he may still have about him on his 
new venture the warning lights of home. We 
may not all of us lead a ‘‘ Woman’s Club” in the 
summer weather, and when we have taught it to 
walk alone return to our familiar mouton, the 
evening reception where journalist meets re- 
viewer, .and brilliant is the fiash of blade; or 
steep our senses in the art, the music, our souls 
in the dear friendships and sacred charities of the 
city of our adoption. We may not all be able to 
control the ‘‘ calls” in a certain stock and the choral 
services of St. Dorothy-in-the-Fields. Again, we 
may not be deep in the mystery of Grange-grips 
and passes, and may be unable to state whether 
the Pomonas and Ceres are mere poetic attributes 
of the new institution, or as polished pillars in 
the temple thereof. Also we may question 
whether it be an institution and a temple for all 
time, or simply the traditional beanstalk, sprung 
up by night in the farmer’s field, to be laid low 
by Jack himself, once the Giant Monopoly gets 
entangled in the branches thereof to his destruc- 
tion. If it be of perennial growth indeed, the 
grove-temple of a new dispensation, the history 
of the country mouse is yet to be written. As the 
world runs now, it seems that the town mouse, in 
the reciprocal visits of the pair, contrives to ex- 
tract as much of sweet in his short sojourn amid 
the country cates as the cousin who nibbles at 
them the whole year through.’ He brings intenser 
enjoyment with his more critical palate. While 
the country mouse, plunged into the madding 
crowd of town, requires an interpreter oft-times 
for its argot ; he needs to be acclimated, attuned 
to its enjoyment, before he can partake of its 
spirit, catch the fleeting password of the hour; 
and by the time he is initiated into its mys- 
teries he has ceased to be the couniry mouse. 








; UNDENOMINATIONAL CHURCHES. 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


T is a question worthy of some consideration, 

whether we have not need of a limited num- 
ber of undenominational churches. There are 
some good people who do not care to aceept the 
peculiarities of any denomination, and others 
who do not care even to consider them. A church 
which should ignore such matters of difference, 
and engage only in practical well-doing and in 
such worship as requires only such belief as is 
common to all Christians, would suit them exaci- 
ly. There are also some circumstances where a 
church will prosper more if not connected with 
any other, but left entirely free to manage its own 
belief and practice, just as there are some individ- 
uals and companies which will conduct business 
better and more economically than great corpora- 
tions. 

Already we have undenominational religious 
newspapers, as the Christian Union and Inde- 
pendent, which stand at the front of religious 
journalism, also undenominational publishing en- 
terprises, as the American Sunday-school Union 
and the American Tract and Bible Societies, also 
undenominational combinations for practical 
Christian work, as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the Moody and Varley revival 
movements. 

The question, therefore, is whether we should not 
in like manner have undenominational churches. 
Hitherto we have had something of this kind in 
our union and independent churches; but they 
have generally kept up the denominational dis- 
tinctions. The union churches, though intended 
for all denominations, have been intended for 
them as denominations. Thus a church is built 
in which Methodists hold service one Sunday, and 
Baptists the next ; but the services are as sectar- 
ian as if in denominational buildings, and the 
membership is respectively of Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches. There are not generally any union 


services, and there is no membership of the church | 





as a Union church, or irrespective of creeds and 
ecclesiastical organizations. Most commonly the 
‘union churches” are the result of a combination, 
say of a Methodist and a Baptist congregation, 
in which only these denominations worship, while 
the others have no right to the building what- 
ever. 

It is the same with the independent churches. 
Although they do not belong to any of the great 
organizations, they are yet known as Methodists, 
Baptists, or Congregationalists, as the case may 
be, with the respective creeds and modes of wor- 
ship of such bodies. They are merely independ- 
ent of the Conference or association of the greater 
sect, although in general conforming to them. 
Though there is doubtless a demand for such 
churches, they are not the kind of which we 
speak here. 

The only strictly, or the most strictly, undenom- 
inational church we have thus far known is Dr. 
Eggleston’s, of Brooklyn. There, if we are right- 
ly informed, persons of all denominations, or of 
no denomination, may, and do, become members 
without renouncing their church connections if 
they have any, and irrespective of their opinions 
or unimportant points of conduct. It is a com- 
bination of men as Christians for Christian living 
and working ; not getting their Christianity from 
their church connection, nor confining it necessa- 
rily to it. It is an organization sufficiently unlike 
a church to admit of members of other churches, 
and yet sufficiently like a church to require no 
other church membership to fully identify them 
with Christianity. Now it is a question, we say, 
whether we have not need of more such churches 
as this. 

The advantages of churches of this kind are 
numerous and decided. In the first place, they 
tend to repress bigotry. One is not likely to feel 
that his single congregation is the only true 
church in the worid, or that its doctrine (being 
nothing in itself, but varying with the individuals 
who may hold all the doctrines of the respective 
churches) is the only true doctrine. Nor would 
there likely be any intolerance. As members of 
several churches would belong to the same body, 
a man would not be persecuted on account of his 
views of free will, church government, or any 
other philosophical or economical points such as 
generally decide the denominations. Nor would 
there likely be any ill-feeling toward any denom- 
ination as such, or any inclination to jealously 
regard the different denominations as rivals. 

Another advantage of such churches is that 
there would be no creed ; or, at least, such con- 
summation might be reached through them. 
There is a real demand for a religion without a 
creed. Many people cannot believe much ; others 
cannot believe anything at all; while others can 
never be very certain of what they believe, or 
long continue in the same belief. And yet per- 
sons of all these classes may be of strong religious 
natures and anxious to do good in a practical 


way. At present there is no place for them in the 
churches. They would feel themselves hypocrites 


if in the Methodist Church, whose warmth per- 
haps best suits them, and would not feel at home 
in the cold Unitarian Church, whose elastic belief 
is, perhaps, least objectionable. 

Another advantage is that there would be no 
absorption in unimportant matters, such as have 
now been made prominent in many of the de- 
nominations—as the form of baptism among the 
Baptists, the ritual observances among the Epis- 
copalians, and something else among the constit- 
uency of almost every other denomination ; which 
non-essentials are respectively the cause of nearly 
all the bigotry and intolerance of the churches 
(for the churches here never fought much over 
the essentials of religion). In an undenomina- 
tional church there would be no place for such 
things, which are generally the differential points 
between the bodies. Only that which is common 
to all religions—and about all that is valuable is— 
would likely come in for attention. 

A final advantage of such churches is that in- 
stead of this bigotry, intolerance and attention to 
creeds and unimportant matters, the people would 
give themselves up to doing good as the only ob- 
ject of their religion, and in so far come nearer the 
model of Christ. Every denomination has nowso 
many points of special sectarian interest to keep 
prominent that much of its strength is expended 
before it comes to the practical work of religion. 
We want more to neglect such things for more 
important ones ; or if we do not all want to do so, 
many people do, and for them such churches as 
we have described are a desideratum. 

In the next place such churches are not in dis- 








paragement of others, or of any of those objects 
which they do not reach. A man’s church need 
not, and ought not, to absorb the whole of his 
moral enterprises. A church may take a wider or 
a narrower sphere, and like the temperance socie- 
ties and the various organizations for charitable 
relief, or the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
leave other moral aims to be reached by other 
societies or combinations of men. We see no rea- 
son why a church may not neglect any particular 
part of religious truth or practice, as the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures or the administration of the 
sacraments, and confine itself to others; not to 
the omission of the former by the individual 
members, but to the consigning of them to some 
other organization or circumstances. A chureh, 
as we conceive, might properly give itself up say 
to mission work or the cultivation of morality ex- 
clusively, without any forms or practices of devo- 
tion, or to one particular kind of morality, as love 
or charity. And for the same reason we do not 
see why the same man may not belong to several 
churches just as he does to several other benevo- 
lent societies, as the Masons and Good Tempiars ; 
or why he may not belong to so many benevolent 
societies that it is useless for hiin to belong to any 
church whatever. The idea of universality in the 
church, whether as covering all the ground of 
conduct or all the people, is not essential to a 
proper idea of the church. 

Again, this kind of undenominational church is 
not in depreciation of denominationalism. There 
must always be many denominations, with well- 
defined creeds and settled modes of worship to 
meet the different opinions and tastes of the peo- 
ple. Some men who are very decided and very 
specific ‘in their preferences can believe in one 
faith but not another. Let them therefore go 
where they can hear and propagate their own 
views. Others, for the same reason, can enjoy 
one kind of worship and not another. Let them 
therefore go to such church as will have always 
and only such worship. There is nothing to be 
gained by a uniform creed and procedure for all 
the people. Such average church would suit no- 
body. But while such denominations are neces- 
sary, the undenominational churches of which we 
speak are suggested for those who have no such 
denominational preferences, or cannot conscien- 
tiously become members of any existing church. 
The number of such undenominational churches 
will always be necessarily small, since there are 
now almost as many denominations as there are 
general differences of character and possibilities 
of belief. And it is very likely also that such 
churches will be often of but short duration, since 
the succeeding generation will not likely have the 
undenominational proclivities of their fathers, 
and since they are apt to drift into one or other 
of the great denominations. But notwithstand- 
ing this the demand while it exists is a real one, 
and one that the interests of the existing people 
require to be met. Our experience shows that 
temporary and transient enterprises do much of 
the good of the world; and if they are behind the 
permanent organizations in extent and stability, 
they are often more active and influential while 
they dolast. While, therefore, it must necessarily 
be the fate of such undenominational churches to 
go up and down, and be merged and disbanded 
accordingly as the people become homogenized, 
they will spring up elsewhere, always flourishing 
where there is a demand for them, and do good 
while in the freshness and charity of their first in- 
ception. 





I BEEIEVE IN—THE DEVIL. 

HE Church of England, long noted for her 

theological conservatism, has lately given u 
signal illustration of its old-time heroisim in de- 
fense of the faith, in the person of an obscure 
clergyman, and on behalf of a doctrine growing 
strangely unpopular in these days of milk-and- 
water religion. A layman of Brighton criticises 
his rector’s theology. The rector reciprocates 
upon a book of selections from the Old and New 
Testaments printed by said layman for purposes 
of family worship, and noses heresy. It actually 
avoids all references to the Devil! And the 
brazen layman, who professes still to hold the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds—wherein there are 
such explicit declarations upon the person and 
nature of the devil, as everybody knows—actually 
avows his unbelief upon this essential article of 
the Christian faith! The rector’s duty is plain. 
His infidel layman is, of course, wholly unfit to 
come to the Holy Communion. How can he re- 
pent him truly of his former sins with no devil to 
charge his faults upon ? . How can he know sin a¢ 
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all without understanding clearly its pre-human 
source? How can he have a lively faith in Christ, 
his Saviour, while in doubt as to the personality 
of the Prince of Evil? How can he amend his 
life without the help of his Satanic majesty? or 
how can he be in perfect charity with all men 
without the safety-valve of that ubiquitous pres- 
ence, not human, against which it is always 
charitable to pitch one’s inkstand and snap the 
fire-tongs, after the good example of Luther and 
St. Dunstan ? . 

With a noble fidelity to truth, the rector enjoins 
his rebellious layman from the altar till such 
time as he can come in a better state of mind, 
with recovered faith in that Lord of Earth who 
has said upon his honor, ‘‘ All these things are 
given unto me.” 

We appreciate this heroism of orthodoxy more 
keenly, perhaps, because we have been somewhat 
infected with the rationalism which impugns this 
basic belief. We have found ourselves drifting 
out into the idea that the Christian Church was 
founded on faith in God. We have found our 
grasp of the ancient and honored Dualism, which 
under various forms recognizes the rule of the 
Scotch Demiurge ‘‘Saw-tan,” relaxing, and dan- 
gerous notions coming into our head about this 
present world, so palpably ruled by the devil, 
being, after all, governed by the laws of a just 
and righteous God. There was enough in the 
popular religionism to correct this heretical ten- 
deney, but for the known subtilty and virulence 
of the poison of doubt. The Power described by 
preachers, so hard, so cruel, so unjust, undivine 
in so many essential characteristics, electing a 
few to salvation, remanding the mass of men to 
the everlasting flames in full foresight when he 
brought them into being ;—the worship lifted up 
to this Power, so un-moral, ¢mmoral even, pla- 
cating wrath by costly sacrifices, purchasing 
exemption from the duty of righteousness by con- 
ventionalities respectably observed, by charities 
rightly made in accordance with the precept, 
** Let your light shine,” by orthodox opinions 
accurately professed and zealously propagated, 
leaving the real ‘‘ business” of life to be carried 
on through the six week-days—the worship of 
the great god Mammon ;—the system of Social 
Science accepted in this very Rev. Cook’s most 
Christian England, and propagated by that or- 
thodox people wherever the English tongue ecar- 
ries the good old British faith, finding upon the 
earth a very devil’s kingdom of ordained poverty 
and wretchedness, ignorance and crime, an estab- 
lished order systematically culturing selfishness 
and strife by the natural laws of society ;—the 
prophecy of the end of ali things, the triumphant 
hold upon uncounted millions by the Power’ of 
Evil against all divine grace, despite the avowed 
divine will ;—all this, with much else of the same 
kind, ought to have prevented us from doubting 
the true doctrine of the Supreme Power, and fore- 
closed the temptation to misname him. 

We have had abundant aids to believing in the 
devil. This inspiring faith is undoubted ortho- 
doxy. We cannot, then, be too grateful to the 
old-fashioned feariessness of the reverend rector 
of Brighton for his assertion of a faith not so 
popular now as a generation ago. 

When one reflects a little, is it not apparent 
that the real infidelity of the legion forms of ra- 
tionalism is upon this blessed doctrine of the 
devil? Any ‘‘ History of Free Thought” will 
show beneath the varieties of type this common 
feature. Strauss and Renan, Spencer and Hux- 
ley, Jowett and Colenso, Parker and Channing, 
Robertson and Stanley, your neologists of all 
grades whatsoever, are heretical upon this doe- 
trine. 

That areh-heresiarch, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, was right in one point. He discovered, 
with his keen insight, that the popular irreligion 
erystal lized round this central faith, and because 
on this erucial dogma he was a doubier, he lost 
his balance and fell off into heresy. 

But we surely will not hesitate to accept that 
interpretation of the text which so excited his in- 
dignation, and apply, with the old commentators, 
to the Power above the words of Christ : 

“T say unto you, my friends, Be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do. But I will forewarn you 
whom ye shall fear: Fear him which, after he 
hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, I 
say unto you, Fear him.” 

With a few more Rev. Cooks we may yet get 
back to the comfortable devilology which allows 
us all to do pretty much as we please down town, 
our most uncurbed inclinations fulfilling the will 





of earth’s master, and then; on Sundays, when 
we are quite prepared thus to profess our faith in 
the Lord Devil, we may come to the highest sol- 
emnities of our religion undebarred by the most 


pious orthodoxy. 
Episcopal RECTOR. 








THE SABBATH QUESTION, 


IN ITS RELATION TO MR. BEECHER’S PREACHING 
AT THE TWIN-MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


N Sunday last, Mr. Beecher, before preaching 

the usual sermon at the Twin-Mountain 

House, took occasion to refer to some criticisms 

of the religious press. We reproduce his remarks 
as reported in the Herald: 

I will call your attention a few moments to the 
attitude of a portion of the religious press on the sub- 
ject of these meetings in the mountains. That on the 
Sabbath day there should be preaching among the 
houses in the mountains, where men resort for summer 
rest and recreation, seems to plain and unlettered men 
as a thing for devout thanksgiving, and we should be- 
forehand, if we were not acquainted with the religious 
press, suppose that, above all other papers in the 
country, they would express thanks that the great 
crowd of pleasure-seekers had an opportunity on the 
Sabbath day, however far from home, to worship God, 
to hear the truth spoken, and to derive and bear back 
with them, it might be, some salutary moral influ- 
ences. Ido not undertake to charge the whole body 
of religious journals with an improper spirit, for I 
have not scen them, but there are two journals that 
have thought it meet to criticise this matter, whose 
articles have heen put in my hand. One of them is the 
Congregationalist, of Boston, and the other is the 
Vermont Chronicle. Both of them are most estimable 
religious journals. Ido not know how it is with the 
others, bunt one of them is conducted by men whose 
names are eminent in the Church, and whose good 
qualities [am glad to recognize. I, therefore, think it 
fair for myself, for the gentlemanly proprietors of the 
Twin Mountain House, and for the respectable and 
notable congregation that assemble here from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, to mark with emphasis the spirit of the 
criticisms that have been made. Let me begin by say- 
ing ‘first that of all our mere external institutions 
none ought to be cherished more sedulously and none 
ought to be better loved than the seventh day of every 
week, or the first day of every week, or one day 
in seven. In every community where the Sab- 
bath is lost sight of, that community may be said 
to be almost like au observatory out of whose tel- 
escope the object glass has failen, and which cannot. 
reveal worlds afar off. That which degrades the 
Sabbath weakens its power and treads .it under 
foot. Whatever it be, no patriot, and certainly no 
Christian man and patriot, ought to hesitate for a 
moment to condemn it. We can sparea great many 
things, but we cannot spare the Christian Sabbath. 
Now, in the progress of civilization, in the introduc- 
tion of new agencies, all business is transformed, the 
relationships of the community are changed, and 
things which were impossible and needless a hundred 
years ago have become common and indispensable, 
and the consequence is that how to keep the Sabbath 
day is a very serious and often a very perplexing 
question. I don’t find fault with any teacher, editor, 
or preacher who desires to discuss the expediency or 
propriety of any particular custom which may obtain 
in regard to the Sabbath day. But what I ask is that 
they shall not discuss it till they have taken pains to 
know the facts about which they talk; that they shall 
not attempt to preserve the Sabbath day by violating 
the spirit and the letter of the decalogue themselves; 
that they shall not undertake to keep God’s Sabbath 
and yet disown every one of those feelings which mark 
the Christian character and Christian disposition. I 
myself say that the running of trains on the Lord’s 
day to camp meetings or to places of preaching is to 
me so comparatively new that I am not prepared to 
express approval or disapproval of it. It is a question 
about which I wish more facts and more time. If it 
shall be found, on the whole, to weaken the moral af- 
fections with which people hold the Sabbath, I shall 
not hesitate to join those who would dissuade my fel- 
low citizens from such a practice. But if it be found, 
not only that it is barmless, but that it conduces to 
the great ends for which the Sabbath itself was creat- 
ed, then I shall defend the custom. I shall not ask 
what is the best thing for men who are well off and 
have their own wagons and carriages and property, 
and live above want and trouble, and are masters of 
their own time through the week. I shall ask what is 
best for needy men, for workingmen, for men who 
are under the bondage of employers during week days 
and who have no free command of their time. What 
is best for them on the Sabbath day will comport with 
the spirit of our Lord and Master, who said that the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath. If you can preserve the Sabbath only by sacri- 
ficing the interests of the community, kill it dead, 
for there is nothing on the broad earth in law or gov- 
ernment or organization that has value comparable 
with the welfare of the living people who are under 
law, under government, and under organization. We 
must ask, What is best for the great mass of the com- 
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mon people? If the running of trains to religious 
services on Sunday is found to be prejudicial to them, 
it can be easily stopped, but it cannot be stopped when 
such a spirit is brought to bear upon it as I am sorry 
to see manifested in the Vermont Chronicle, from 
which I propose to read to you. My friends, fellow 
citizens, Christian men, I propose to read to you a 
paragraph from this religious journal, and ask you is 
it manly? Is it Christian? Is it decent? I will not 
put the whole of it into you. After going on with 
general remarks of disapprobation, which are well 
enough, it says :— 

There are three parties who are mainly responsible for it, 
and especially interested init. First, there are the keepers of 
the Mountain hotels, who find it a profitable thing to sell-a 
dinner on Sunday to hundreds of those who are drawn there 
on that day, and having been riding all the morning find 
themselves possessed of a good appetite. Besides making 
the Sabbath pecuiiarly the most profitable day of all the 
week, the coming of such numbers, and the newspaper 
notices elicited thereby, most effectually advertise their 
business. 


Now, in the first place, I wish to say that these Sab- 
bath convocations were not got up; they grew. Five 
years ago, coming to this retreat a refugee from hay 
fever, I felt, although it was my vacation, and I had 
no strength to spare, that I could not see two hundred 
or two hundred ard fifty people in the wilderness 
without any service on Sunday, and at the request of 
the boarders of the hotel, Lagreed to hold a Sabbath 
morning service. As soon as it was known, there be- 
gan to come from the Fabyan, from the Crawford, 
from other neighboring houses, and from Bethlehem, 
men, women, and children, and the parlor soon be- 
came too straitened for us. Nevertheless, for four 
years we attempted to accommodate those who came 
as far as it was possible, every year the stress being 
greater, until this year it has become unendurable, 
and this tent was procured for the relief of the ser- 
vants and all that labor in the house. In regard to 
profit, I say that the profit to this hotel is not as great 
as the trouble: for although there are a few who re- 
main to dine, thé vast majority do not. Not near so 
many remain to dinner since the trains commenced 
running as were accustomed to before. Although the 
days on which these services are held are days on 
which envious and uncharitable persons may say that 
they are seeking their interests, [say, and it is due to the 
Messrs. Barron that I should say it, that they go against 
their interests by shutting up their bar, and permitting 
no drinking at their house on those days, and mak- 
ing no extra provision in any way whatever to lure 
men to their table; but feeling it, on the whole, to be 
incommodious to their stated guests, and submitting 
to it because it seems to be desired by their guests. I 
do not believe that, so far as pecuniary considerations 
are concerned, they have ever made any considerable 
sum—anything that can be worthy of a thought as a 
motive for all the trouble that they have been put to. 
I have also a word to say about their advertising their 
business. Thisflingissimply mean. Itisa fling which 
no gentleman making once in your parlor would be 
found in your parlor again to make. If you cannot 
have piety in Christian men you ought at least to 
have ordinary decency and courtesy. If it does gd- 
vertise their house lam glad of it. When years ago 
there was great distress in New York for food, Mr. 
A. T. Stewart, a millionnaire, opened a soup chamber 
or room in his large store, where thousands and thou- 
sands of the poor of the city received nutriment; 
but many men, through the newspapers, flung at Mr, 
Stewart, and said, sneeringly, 

“Oh, he knows how to advertise bis business.” 

My reply then was and my reply now is that of all 
ways of advertising business the one that I like best is 
that in which you hitch humanity to your business and 
make your selfishness serve the welfare of mankind, 
and if any merchant is willing to become noted by the 
abounding kindness with which he conducts his busi- 
ness, or if a hotel keeper is willing, for the sake of ad- 
vertising his house, to help five thousand people to 
hear the Gospel preached, and so promote the good of 
humanity, then I say let them have all the advantage 
which they can derive from such a course. This paper 
goes on to say: 


The railroads adopt the same view of the matter that the 
hotels do. They run their trains on the Lord’s Day, contrary 
to their usual custom, because of the expected additional 
pecuniary gain. It gives them seven days in the week in 
which to replenish their treasury instead of six. In order to 
carry out this plan, both the hotels and the railroad compa- 
nies have to employ a large number of persons in secular 
labor on the Sabbath, taking them away from their homes 
and their ordinary places of worship, besides disturbing 
the peace and good order in hundreds of villages; enticing 
people, under the pretext of worship, to spend the Sabbath 
on apleasure excursion without, ‘perhaps, after all, giving 
them any opportunity to seem to sanctify their holiday by 
coming where they could hear the voice of prayer or praise. 


There you see the cast of mind. Not one effort to 
find a good motive; not one single statement of any 
advantage; a low toned imputation of sinister motive; 
not only to the railroads, but to you, saying that you 
cover your desire for a Sunday excursion by a pretence 
of prayer and praise in this tabernacle. Now, I do not 
suppose that railroad corporations would run their 
trains purely and merely for the sake of promoting 
the public welfare even in preaching. But I believe 
that the gentlemen who control the great railroad cor- 
porations are men who, while running their trains 
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somewhat with an eye to profit, are glad that their 
profits come in the way of bringing men to meeting. 
I believe that they have, as we all have, mingled mo- 
tives, and that among their motives is the real belief 
that good is done by the running of their extra trains. 
I have been accustomed always io look for the best 
motives among men, but then I am not orthodox. I 
certainly am not if such a man as wrote this article is. 
He says still further: 


The third party to this desecration of the Sabbath is Mr. 
Beecher. If it were not in accordance with his wishes to in- 
crease the business of the hotels on the Sabbath ; to have the 
railroads run excursion trains on that day to his boarding 
place; to open scores of depots usually shut on God’s sacred 
day, and to break the solemn stillness of the Sabbath along 
hundreds of miles of railroads by the screeching of engines 
and thundering of trains, none of these things would be done. 


Look at the style of the imputation. That I preach 
not because I love mankind; not because I love Jesus 
Christ, who is more to me than father and mother and 
brother and sister; not because my whole heart is 
bound up in the welfare of my fellow-men, but for the 
sake of helping this hotel. That is the Christian editor. 
If I saw that man I could pray with him, and I could 
love him. I have only an abstract idea before my 
mind when I speak bitterly of him. It is not the per- 
sonal man. I have no doubt that he is a good fellow, 
et he is using the wrong stops in his organ. He con- 

inues: 


A single word from him would put a stop toit. We regard 
him, therefore, as morally responsible for the whole move- 
ment If he should decline to hold religious services except 
with the understanding that they were for the guests of the 
hotel, and for those living in the immediate neighborhood 
who could not well be accommodated elsewhere, it would put 
an end at once to all these Sabbath trains, this extra work 
and this Sabbath journeying. 


In other words, when a man preaches the Gospel he 
is responsible for all those incidental evils which ac- 
company it. If a man’s horse runs away with him 
when he is going to the village church, such an editor 
as this says: 

“Tf that minister did not have service on Sunday, the man 
never would go, and he would run no risk of being run away 
with.” 


If aman journeys and gets dust on him, the infer- 
ence is, according to such logic, that he likes dust, or 
he would not make a journey. The bringing of 5,000 
people here to attend religious worship has its inci- 
dental inconveniences, no doubt, but it is not this 
man’s idea that I preach the Gospel in the hope of see- 
ing you in God’s judgment day better men and better 
women. His idea is that I preach to help the hotel, 
and because I like to hear the roaring engine during 
the meeting. Well, there is another passage here that 
is, I think, exquisite: 


Do any of these parties suppose Mr. Beecher himself is so 
puffed up as to imagine that the Gospel of Christ is not 
preached as truly and evangclically by the pastors in all the 
towns through which these trains run as it is by himself? 
Such a supposition is hardly conceivable. Mr. Beecher may 
have greater powers of illustration, more of the gifts of 
oratory, more of the excellency of speech and the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom than the pastors of most of these 
country churches, but what evidence is there that he has 
more of the spirit of his Master and presents more truly the 
mind and will of God than they? Certainly the revelations 
which the past two years have given of his principles and 
manner of life would hardly warrant the conclusion that 
he had attained to a greater moral excellence than his more 
humble brethren in the ministry, or is better qualified to 
preach the Gospel in its purity. A religious service on the 
mountain, with preaching by Mr. Beecher, cannot be urged 
as any valid reason for turning the Sabbath into a day of 
travel or pleasure or labor by thousands, when every indi- 
vidual who hears him could hear the Gospel at his own home. 
We cannot understand how Mr. Beecher should be willing to 
pursue a course which is a grief to multitudes of Christian 
people all through our towns, disturbing their Sabbath wor- 
ship, encouraging railroads and others to the performance of 
unnecessary labor on the Lord’s day, and helping forward 
the desecration of it. We have hoped, we have tried to be- 
lieve him innocent of the great sin charged upon him. He 
would help our faith in him marvelously if he would conduct 
himself more like a man conscious of his own innocence, 
and not like one who needed constantly to be assured that 
others believed him innocent in order that he might be satis- 
fied. Have the events of the past year fostered in him such 
a morbid craving for the incense of human praise and ap- 
plause that he cannot pass even his annual vacation in quiet, 
but must have the presence of numbers doing him homage 
in order to satisfy his restless feeling and insure his peace of 
mind? 

There is Christianity—a lovely instance of it. I have 
no answer to give that. If that man dies in the spirit 
of mind in which he now is I shall never meet him, but 
if he changes and goes to heaven the first thing he will 
say to me there will be :— 

“Tam sorry for that mean article I wrote.’’ 

- Now I ask you again, ladies and gentlemen, Christian 
citizens, is that the temper in which we are to have the 
Sabbath question discussed? Can any good come out 
of such guardians of public peave and purity as men 
that have a disposition like that? Is it not morbidly 
wicked? Is it not conceived in the very lowest tents 
of meanness ? 

I shall be glad to see the Sabbath question discussed, 
and shall take’part myself ere long in its discussion, all 
the time seeking how best to preserve the Sabbath and 
to bring out of it the good that isinit. But I appeal 
to you whether the Sabbath question, with its perplexi- 
ties, can be discussed properly if there are to be mixed 
with the discussion all manner of personalities and im- 





putations of motives and criticisms of conduct and 
character which are void of truth and which mis- 
represent facts. Are such men friends of the Sabbath? 
Are they not defiling it? Are they not trampling it 
with hoofs into the ground? Iam not speaking of the 
individual: Iam speaking of the abstract man called 
an editor, Ishould be guilty of an omission if I did 
not say that the Congrcgationalist is far more decent; 
that while it reprobates it does not, by a thousand 
degrees, approach the bad quality of the spirit of the 
article, parts of which I have read to you, for the Con- 
gregationalist is comely and, generally speaking, I 
think it makes a great deal of honey, but it must admit 
that at the working end there is a little instrument 
that does not make honey. 


Hooks any Authors. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AS SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 

Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His 
Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. 
Vols. V. and VI: The Department of State, J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Phila. $5 per volume. 

In these two volumes, with their immediate pre- 
decessor, the student of American history will find 
by far the most minute diplomatic notes that have 
ever been written in this country. Mr. Adams was 
Secretary of State during the eight years of Monroe’s 
administration, and was, by his character as well as his 
position, the actual ruler of the United States. His 
success seems the more remarkable when we learn how 
inharmonious and weak Mr. Monroe’s Cabinet really 
was; how the frequent combinations formed therein 
generally made Mr. Adams’s measures the objects of 
attack, and how little support he received from his 
party, either in Congress or out of it. Statesmen 
whose actual views were not warped by persoual am- 
bition were as rare then as they are now, while political 
warfare was waged with more bitterness and brutality 
than was displayed even during our last Presidential 
campaign. 

The fifth volume opens with the report of a Cabinet 
meeting at which some questions arising under the 
recently-passed Missouri Compromise Bill were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Adams took strong exception to slavery, 
upon moral grounds, and against the right of a State 
tu establish slavery where it did not already exist. 
After this meeting, Mr. Adams walked home with 
Mr. Calhoun, who was the only Cabinet officer who un- 
derstood and appreciated Mr. Adams, and Calhoun re- 
marked, ‘That the principles which I had avowed were 
very just and noble; but that in the Southern country, 
whenever they were mentioned, they were always un- 
derstood as applying only to white men. Domestic 
labor was confined to the blacks, and such was the 
prejudice that if he, who was the most popular man 
in his district, were to keep a white servant in his 
house, his character and reputation would be irre- 
trievably ruined.” When Calhoun’s exceptional 
character and independence are considered, it will not 
seem strange that all his inferiors, among Southern 
men, in politics, were ruled by the public sentiment 
against which their leader never dared to remon- 
strate. 

Among the few prominent politicians for whom Mr. 
Adams had any respect was Rufus King. Of King’s 
ability the Secretary speaks in the strongest terms, 
and says that there was not in the Union a man of 
purer integrity. The report that King’s opposition to 
the compromise bill was dictated by motives of self- 
aggrandizement drew from Mr. Adams the pitby re- 
mark that “this imputation of bad motives is one of 
the most envenomed weapons of political and indeed 
of every sort of controversy. It came originally from 
the devil: ‘ Doth Job fear God for naught?’ ”’ 

In Mr. Adams’s Gay office-seekers were as industrious 
and unscrupulous as now. A literary gentleman 
wanted to be consul at Liverpool, and to have the 
satisfactory incumbent removed for the offense of 
having an English clerk. Mr. Adams says “ There is 
something so gross and so repugnant to my feelings in 
this cormorant appetite for office, this barefaced and 
repeated effort to get an old and meritorious public 
servant turned out of place for a bankrupt to get into 
it, that it needed all my sense of the allowances to be 
made for sharp want, and of the tenderness due to 
misfortune, to suppress my indignation. . . . But 
even with such persons no passionate manifestation of 
sentiment should be indulged, and this is the only way 
that Ican understand as consistent the scriptural in- 
junction, ‘Be ye angry and sin not.’”’ 

An 1820 the Republic of Colombia wished to pur- 
chase arms of the United States, with which to extend 
the operation of the American revolution to Peruand 
Mexico, and some members of the Cabinet wished to 
supply thearms, although therevolution contemplated 
was against the Government of Spain, with which na- 
tion the United States was at peace. Mr. Adams 
denounced the proposed act so successfully that not 
another word was said in itsfavor. To this incident 
we owe the following strong passage in Mr. Adams’s 
diary : 

‘* Moral considerations seldom appear to have much weight 
in the minds of our statesmen, unless connected with popular 
feelings. The dishonorable feature of giving secret aid to 
the revolutionists, while openly professing neutrality, was 
barely not denied, The President admits it. No one else 























seems to think that it ought to stand in the way of measures 
otherwise expedient, especially if supported by popular prej- 
udice. My own deliberate opinion is that the more of pure 
moral principle is carried into the policy and conduct of a 
government, the wiser and more profound will that policy 
be. If it is not the uniform course of human events that 
virtue should be crowned with success, it is at least the uni- 
form will of heaven that virtue shou!d be the duty of man, 
‘ There is one event to the righteous and tothe wicked.’ Time 
and chance happeneth to them all. So says divine revelation 
and so proves constant experience. The path of virtue is, 
indeed, not always clear, and in the complication of human 
affairs artifice and simulation itself must occasionally be prac- 
ticed. The sternest moralists allow it in time of war. and 
there may perhaps be occasions when it is justifiable in con- 
templation of war, or defensively against deceptions of the 
same kind. But it may I believe be laid down as a universal 
maxim that fraud is never justifiable where force wouid not 
be equally justiable to effect the same object. Fraud is 
therefore a weapon essentially belonging to the relations of 
war, and in them to be very sparingly resorted to; for ever; 
instance of it, even when justifiable, tends, when discovered, 
to impair the confidence of mankind in the sincerity and in- 
tegrity of him who uses it.” 

In 1820 business was stagnant throughout the Union; 
the condition and cause scem to have been parallel with 
those of our present situation, for Mr. Adams says 
“the primary cause is that which has been the scourge 
of this country from its colonial infancy—speculatioas 
in paper currency, now appearing in the shape of 
banks; the great multiplication, followed by the sud- 
den and severe reduction, of fictitious capital.” Then, 
as now, the government was blamed for the condition 
of business, but, then, as now, “government can do 
nothing, . . . but transfer discontents, and pro- 
pitate one class of people by disgusting another.” 

No one after reading Mr. Adams’s pages is likely to 
accept an appointment of Secretary of State, even if 
he were expected to deal only with the ministers of 
foreign powers. When De Neuville, the French min- 
ister, returned to France, Mr. Adams was heartily 
sorry: he wrote, ‘* I have never been in political rela- 
tions with any foreign statesman of whose moral 
qualities I have formed so good an opinion, with the 
exception of Count Romanzoff. . . . He now goes 
home with a professed intention of returning next 
winter; but Ido not expect him and perhaps ought 
not to desire that he should come back. To part in 
peace once in a life with a diplomatic man is as much 
as can be reasonably anticipated.” Unhappy Secre- 
tary! De Neuville returned, and made for the State 
Department almost endless trouble. 

So affected was Mr. Adams by the tortuous ways of 
diplomacy that after reading Walpole’s memoirs he 
writes, “I find in them many things that remind me 
of the present state of things here. The public his- 
tory of all countries, and all ages, is but a sort of mask 
richly colored. The interior workings of the machin- 
ery must be foul. There is as much mining and 
countermining for power, as many fluctuations of 
friendship and enmity, as many attractions and repul- 
sions, bargains and oppositions, narrated in these 
memoirs as might be told of our own times. Walpole 
witnessed it all as a sharer in the sport, and now tells 
it to the world as a satirist. And shall not I, too, havea 
tale to tell?” It is exactly this tale which is told in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth volumes of Adams’s Mem- 
oirs—a taie by an honest, statesmanlike patriot who, 
believing only in God and right, found the whole coun- 
try and almost the whole world against him. The 
inner workings of our own political and governmen- 
tal system are in these volumes shown forth so clearly 
that no citizen with a proper interest in politics, and 
with time in which to read, can afford to neglect them. 
But in spite of Mr. Adams’s modesty, and the infre- 
quent appearance of personal matter in his pages, the 
reader cannot help learning that the most heroic figure 
upon the national stage was the man who then, mis- 
understood, abused, almost without friends in Con- 
gress, without any of those qualities which attract the 
popular eye, was doing his honest duty as Secretary of 
State. 

The record closes with the election of Mr. Adams to 
the Presidency, and his appointment of Clay, his most 
violent political enemy, to the position of Secretary 
of State. 


NORWAY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


A Summer in Norway. With Notes on the Industries, Habits, 
Customs and Peculiarities of the People, the History and 
Institutions of the Country, Its Climate, Topography and 
Productions. Also an Account of the Red-dceer, Reindeer 
and Elk. By John Dean Caton, LL. D., Ex-Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois. Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. $2.50. 

Men like the author of this volume not infre- 
quently travel, but they seldom put their impressions 
into print. Few books of European travel reach us 
except from the pens of tourists in search either of the 
sentimental or the picturesque. So the truth remains 
that those who have read most about Europe have 
about as inaccurate an idea of the people and indus- 
tries of European countries as if they had read only a 
common-school geography. Judge Caton, however 
writes as a practical observer; his book contains sey- 
eral indications that he is not unsentimental, but it is 
evident that he took up his pen to record his observa- 
tions rather than his feelings. He does not write at 
all like a book-maker, but his utter lack of pretension 
will save him from criticism on this point. 

The author first landed in Norway at Trondhjem, | 
the ancient capital, situated about two hundred miles 
south of the Arctic Circle. From here he traveled 
well over the northern palf of Norway, and made 
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himself acquainted with the homes, habits and man- 
ners of the people. Many of his details are personal, 
and of but little interest to readers outside the author’s 
own circle of acquaintance, but of intelligent descrip- 
tions the book is quite full. We learn that Norway is 
a paradise for travelers with moderate means, for 
Judge Caton, traveling with his wife, estimates that 
his traveling expenses, including transportation and 
service, did not exceed three dollars per day. We 
_ also learn that the Norwegians are a more polite and 
truly courteous people than any other European na- 
tion. Strangers, on being met in the street, aresaluted 
with a graceful bow and the removal of the hat; it is 
also etiquette to remove the hat upon entering a store 
or shop, and common courtesy dictates that assistance 
or information shall be offered a stranger without the 
formality of an introduction. Even the children be- 
have respectfully to strangers: the author offered 
candy to every child he met, and soon found that 
nearly every child in the city placed themselves where 
he should pass them, some of them doing so two or 
three times in succession, but none of them shouted or 
robbed each other or fought, as children sometimes do 
in other countries. Even hotel clerks and railway- 
ticket agents are polite in Norway. Ignorance is 
exceptional; according to law, no persons can be con- 
firmed in the national church until they can read and 
write. The social instinct is strong in the Norwegian, 
and its application is not impeded by the formation of 
cliques and ‘sets’? in society, for the reason that very 
nearly the same degree of prosperity is enjoyed by 
every one, 

Judge Caton seems to be by taste a naturalist: his 
mention of the native animals of Norway is very 
minute, and shows the author to have been more than 
@ mere looker-on. It is hard to suggest a question 
about the reindeer and his treatment which the author 
has not already answered. The Lapps, too, who 
among the Norwegians seem to rank but little higher 
than animals, were carefully studied by the author. 
For information on many details, this book is the 
most thorough of those we have seen on the same sub- 
ject: its imperfections are partly due to inexperience 
in writing, but largely to the loss of the author’s diary, 
of which some light-fingered Parisian relieved him. 
'Typographically, the book is quite a handsome one; 
although not called an illustrated book, it contains 
several full-page engravings and a portrait from steel 
of the author. 


THE PRESS IN AMERICA. 
Views and Interviews on Journalism. Edited by Charles F. 

Wingate (Carlfried). F. B. Patterson, New York. 

Mr. Wingate has made a very entertaining book, 
which is as unsatisfactory as it is entertaining if one 
attempts to learn from it a general cause for all jour- 
nalistic success. The fault lies not with Mr. Wingate, 
but with the lack of unanimity of opinion among 
prominent editors. In the contents of the book, the 
““views” are far more numerous than reports of 
interviews, so it can hardly be that the distinguished 
journalists whose opinions are given spoke without 
preparation. Nearly every editor, however, discloses 
quite plainly the secret of his own success. Among 
the editors quoted are William Cullen Bryant, Horace 
Greeley, Henry Watterson, Manton Marble, Murat 
Halstead, Whitelaw Reid, Charles A. Dana, Samuel 
Bowles, Henry J. Raymond, Horace White, Frederic 
Hudson, Geo. Wm. Curtis, H. W. Beecher, E. L. God- 
kin, the Bennetts, Miss Booth, Parke Godwin—all of 
whom have been or still are managers of well-known 
journals. For some reason, not a single Bostonian or 
Philadelphian is named, although excellent journals 
have been published in both cities. Mr. Wingate’s 
selections from published opinions of editors are made 
with excellent taste, and his questions to interviewed 
editors were so well put as to elicit a great many in- 
teresting bits of information, which might otherwise 
never have been seen in print, for the ablest man is 
hardly likely to express his opinions so freely upon 
paper as in conversation. 

Mr. Wingate’s own favorite editor was undoubtedly 
Henry J. Raymond, and editors will generally admit 
that few men ever displayed so great promise of gen- 
eral editorial ability as Mr. Raymond did. The clear- 
est statements as to what journalism should be, Mr. 
Wingate takes from the writings of Mr. Bryant, of the 
Evening Post, Horace White, of the Chicago T'ribune, 
Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, George 
Wm. Curtis, of Harper’s, and E. L. Godkin, of the Na- 
tion. A number of questions which people curious 
about newspapers are likely to propound are answered 
in the course of an interview of J. C. Goldsmith, late 
editor of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Paper. A dozen 
well-known journalists are very tersely described by 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal. 
English journalism is described by Mr. Watterson, and 
by Mr. Smalley, the English correspondent of the Trib- 
une, and the mean between the views of these two 
gentlemen yields nearly the exact truth. Whitelaw 
Ried, of the Tribune, alludes to the youth of most 
prominent editors, and the fact that they reached 
their present positions by sheer ability alone. Woman 
in journalism is discussed in reports of interviews with 
Mrs. Croly (‘Jennie June’’), who was among the first 
women who attempted editorial work in America, 
and Miss Booth, who has edited Harper’s Bazar from 
its first number. 

From the many recorded hopes and prophecies con- 
corning journalism, it is hard to select one paragraph 
which is bettcs than another, but the following, by 





Horace White, fairly condenses all that his fellow- 
craftsmen say on the same topic: 

“THE PROMISE OF THE HIGHER JOURNALISM.—Freed from 
the obligation to hold that whatever is proposed by one set 
of politicians is necessarily right, and that whatever is pro 
posed by another set is necessarily wrong, a public journal 
can discuss questions from an intelligent and truthful stand- 
point. It will be under no obligation to paint the devil in 
robes of light, nor portray honest men in the garb of ruf- 
fians. It can hold the scales justly and, appealing to popular 
intelligence, obtain better results than by appeals to their 
passions and prejudices. Journals of that class may dispense 
with the vulgarity, defamation and personalities which are 
the capital of the mere party organs, and we think the public 
will gladly welcome the relief. . . . Slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, there will grow up an independent but not neutral 
press, in which there shall be no advocacy of improper, of 
dishonest measures for men, and no avoidance of discussing 
them for fear it will hurt one party and benefit another.” 

The great service which this book will perform will 
be to instruct readers who really desire to know upon 
what principles their favorite journals are conducted, 
and to inform dissatisfied readers of how best to 
* change their paper.” Upon the subject of quantity 
and quality of news every man is tolerably able to 
judge for himself, but it is not so easy a task to under- 
stand the motive upon which editorial columns are 


filled. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Mrs. Pollard displays, in The Lady Superior, 


more originality and dramatic power than is common 
even among popular novelists. Like most writers who 
deal with the tragic, she introduces some rather un- 
natural characters, but none of them are repulsive, 
and the story is so well written as firmly to hold the 
attention of the reader from beginning to end. (Har- 
per & Bros. 50 cents.) 


Eglantine, by Eliza Tabor, is quite an enter- 
taining novel, but in piot, character, and scene is quite 
the reverse of The Lady Superior. The interest comes 
of the skillful handling of the most natural human 
sentiments of a few simple people, who are, neverthe- 
less, from the fact that a sympathetic novelist has 
never before fallen in with just this particular out-of- 
the-way set, an entirely new set of characters in fic- 
tion. (Harper & Bros. 60 cents.) 


Mr. Charles Ingersoll’s Fears for Democracy are 
based upon the neglect by the people of their political 
duties, and so far he will find all intelligent observers 
agreeing with him. We think, however, he misunder- 
stands the spirit of the founders of our nation, in that 
he believes that these men, instead of comprehending 
the nature and requirements of a democratic govern- 
ment, strove only to guard against the political dangers 
of the old world, without taking against them such 
systematic precautions as are necessary to educate the 
people in the principles which are necessary to the 
assured continuance of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Many of his pages, however, are devoted to 
the demonstration of the truth of the principle that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and these 
pages deserve the careful attention of rulers and peo- 
ple alike. (Lippincott & Co.) 


The latest (and concluding) volume of the ‘ Lit- 
tle Classics Series” is more to our liking than any of 
its predecessors. Minor Poems is the title, and the 
author succeeds in pleasing both the lovers of old 
poetry and those who are eager to see all the new 
short poems which they have not been able to find for 
themselves. One of the cleverest things in the book is 
the Epilogue, written by the compiler, Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, himself. Beginning with the sentiment, 

“Tis pleasant business making books 
When other people furnish brains,” 
he indulges in a great deal of very amusing play upon 
names; among other information we find that, 
* I’ve drained Harte’s blood from his best veins, 
And stolen from Dickens like the dickens. 
Of Hogg I have not gone the whole, 
But of three Proctors tithes demanded, 
And from a Miller taken toll, 
And plucked a Reade to do as Pan did.” 
This little book will form a pleasant pocket companion 
for any person with a fondness for poetry. (Osgood & 
Co., $1.) 

Quite unusual in scene and personel are the 
stories composing Maurice Thompson’s Hoosier Mo- 
saics. They have the genuine Indiana flavor, with 
scarcely a trace of the loudness and coarseness which 
many people persist in expecting from the Hoosier 
State. The stories would be better if the author had 
avoided the poetic sort of interlude with which he 
separates his scenes. We should imagine from the fre- 
quency and style of these that Mr. Thompson had 
copied from the only unobjectionable features of 
Ouida’s novels, but his style and material needs no 
such assistance. In the motive of the stories there is 
considerable sameness, the hero being generally a 
rough native who is smitten by the charms of a refined 
woman, and who finds his suit a hopeless one, but this 
motive is the most natural one for an able writer, 
amid such scenes, to employ. The stories are ovca- 
sionally deficient in point, but even then they are in- 
teresting by the nature of the pictures they present. 
Witb more care and application Mr. Thompson may 
yet become a favorite and successful writer. (E. J. 
Hale & Son, New York.) 

Among the strongest and most useful defenses 
of the New Testament, Greenleaf’s Testimony of the 
Evangelists Kxamined by the Rules of Evidence as 





Administered in Courts of Justice has always main- 
tained a very high place. The author was Dane Profes- 
sor of Law in Harvard University, and author of that 
well-known legal work, A Treatise on the Law of 
Evidence. Of the first edition of the book before us 
the North American Review said: “It is the produc- 
tion of an able and profound lawyer; a writer of the 
highest authority upon legal subjects, whose life has 
been spent in weighing testimony and sifting evidence, 
and whose published opinions on the rules of evidence 
are received as authoritative in all the English and 
American tribunals,” while of the author the London 
Law Magazine said, “Upon the existing law of evi- 
dence (by Greenleaf) more light has shone from the 
New World than from all the lawyers who adorn the 
courts of Europe.” The value of the original edition 
is enhanced in the new by the addition of an appendix 
containing Tischendorf’s account of the various edi- 
tions of the Bible, and by considerable new matter 
from other sources. (James Cockcroft & Co., New 
York.) 


Five years ago the Harpers published a general 
index to the first forty volumes of their magazine. To 
some shrewd readers, and even booksellers, the index 
seemed an immense waste of literary labor, and a very 
risky commercial venture, but the aggregate of sales 
during the first few months of publication proved that 
the publishers had not over-estimated their market. 
There was a time, not many years ago, when Harper’s, 
was the only magazine which enjoyed a circulation of 
more than ten thousand copies; even now, with seve- 
ral meritorious competitors, it leads the list by a large 
majority, and does not fall far short of a circulation 
equaling that of all its competitors combined. When 
Harper’s was first published, it was the custom of all 
subscribers to bind their magazines, and the conse- 
quence is that hundreds‘*of thousands of bound vol- 
umes of Harper’s are on library shelves. On the com- 
pletion of the fiftieth volume, which occurred in May 
of this year, the publishers issued a revised edition of 
the Index, and this is in arrangement so perfect that 
we are unable to suggest a single amendment. The 
text is printed upon but one side of each leaf, so the 
work of indexing may be continued, by pen or pencil, 
with each succeeding number. ($2.50.) 


Four Years in Ashantee, by the missionaries 
Ramseyer and Ktihne, is an unpretentious but very 
interesting book. The narrative opens with the im- 
prisonment of the missionaries by the natives, appar- 
ently for the crime of being white men. After 
enduring many cruelties and hardships, the mission- 
aries were released, only to be again arrested; they 
finally regained their liberty through the success of 
the British troops under Sir Garnet Wolseley. All 
that the writers of the book have to say of the Ashan- 
tee people, their country, language, habits, etc., is far 
more likely to be correct than the statements of the 
newspaper correspondents from whom we have 
learned nearly all we have hitherto known of a con- 
siderable portion of Africa. Thewriters never forget, 
however, the cause which they went to Ashantee to 
further; few pages are free from indications of the 
missionary spirit, and the writers believe that the fall 
and disgrace of the Ashantee king was the result of his 
hostility to the Christian religion. The preface to the 
book is from the pen of Prof. Christlieb, and is an 
eloquent appeal for money with which to carry on the 
missionary work at this most favorable season. (Car- 
ter & Brothers; $1.75.) 


The fourth series of lectures under the provis- 
ions of the “Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preach- 
ing ” of the Yale Theological Seminary was delivered 
by the Rev. John Hall, D.D., and has just been re- 
published by Dodd & Mead. The nature of the lectures 
is wel] described by the faculty of the seminary when 
they say, in addressing Dr. Hall, “You have been 
giving—in your own style, simple, lucid and forcible— 
not a theory of science of homiletics deduced from 
your study of great preachers, ancient and modern, 
but (in accordance with the intention of the generous 
founder) practical counsel drawn from your own ex- 
perience through a long and eminently successful 
ministry begun in your native country and continued 
with undiminished fidelity in ours, which has adopted 
you.” Dr. Hall’s name and ability are well known 
throughout the United States, but it is not usually 
known that his earnest denunciations of sin and pleas 
for righteous belief and action are delivered, not only 
to one of the largest, but to one of the richest and 
most aristocratic congregations of New York—the 
sort of congregation which people usually suppose is 
treated from the pulpit with consideration propor- 
tioned to its wealth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


yo Ags of allnew publications delivered at the Baterest, eo 
0 is paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subs 
slisnens will confer a favor by —, advising us of any omission 
in this “ respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in 
case: 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Allen & Greenough, “ Preparatory Latin Course, No. 2. 
¥ ~ Ginn arothars. $2 50 
Johnson, Rossiter, ‘* Minor Poems” (Little Classics Series). 


Osgood. 10 
ers, P. Hamilton, “ Ensenore.”’ Dodd & Mead. 
Tate "The Brothers, Interlinear Translation of the Bible. 
Greek ‘Text, Parts 1., I. and IL, each, ppr. 2 0° 
Trimble, R. 0., “A Chart of ¢ rata arature. ~ ay was 
wo 1 Mt Stoddart & Co., Phila. 
Thalheimer, M. E., ‘‘ History of England. B Wilson Hink ile & Co. 
Thompson, Maurice, “ Hoosier Mosaics.” BE. J. Hal Hale & Son. 
We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 
Am. Jour, of Science and Arts—Penn Monthiy—London Quarterly. 
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CHARLES G. FINNEY. 
(Sermon by Rev. David Swing.) 


OR almost a score of years Dr. Fin- 
ney kept the Northern and New 
England churches alive by the overflow 
of his own soul. His own piety was a 
flame that fed his words with life and 
warmth. The great foe of all religion is 
a cold heart. The uncertainty of relig- 
ious ideas, the remoteness of the heaven 
and the hell, even should they be really 
awaiting man in the future, combine 
with the charms and sins of this life to 
render the heart dull and heavy as to its 
own future safety and the safety of its 
friends. 

It was urged against Finney that his 
theology was defective or false; but this 
we now say, that a soul wedded to wor- 
ship and God as was his soul can carry 
without injury many defects in theology. 
The sun can bear on its bosom spots 
larger than this earth, but the spots are 
all rendered powerless to harm, for 
around them there rolls upward such a 
sea of heat and flame that the far-off 
worlds roll on with the summers un- 
changed, and with day always springing 
up in the east. It may be Finney’s creed 
was defective, or redundant; the piety 
of his soul so shone forth that the defects 
of the creed counted for naught in the 
splendor of his piety. His spirituality 
so blessed the country that no estimate 
need ever be made of hypothetical evils. 
As a child is beautiful, not in its learning 
but in its innocence, so this man was 
glorious in his righteousness. 

The cardinal idea of Dr. Finney was 
evidently the ability of man to take 
some part in his own salvation. Man 
must struggle daily toward a new heart. 
Man must in a peculiar sense revive him- 
self. But in this principle one need not 
find heresy, but rather a reasonable and 
much-needed reaction against the *in- 
ability’ which had amounted to absolute 
fatalism. That utter helplessness of man 
which is found yet in a few minds of the 
present was a widespread article of be- 
lief when Mr. Finney came to his life 
work, and his earnest battle against it is 
perhaps a leading feature in his history. 
He was the extremest form of the New 
School Presbyterian theology, and did 
more than any other ove man to plant 
New Schoolism in the hearts of New 
England and the West. Other men had 
taught the same doctrines, but had not 
spoken with sufficient plainness, and had 
not wedded their doctrines to a revival 
of religion. Finney became a leader by 
attaching his ‘‘ New Measures” to an ac- 
tual awakening, and, what is very rare, he 
was at once a theologian and a revivalist. 
It has been customary for one set of 
men to teach a theology and another set 
of men to do the work of seeking and 
saving the lost, but the custom was vio- 
lated by this man of Oberlin; he com- 
bined in a wonderful manner intellect 
and piety, and his logic was no greater 
than his fervor in prayer and his so- 
called ** burden of souls.” He was New 
Schoolism set into motion. He showed 
that the doctrine of ability was able to 
be a foundation of a wide and deep re- 
vival of religion. In developing his 
ideas, Dr. Finney made use of language 
which the extreme Calvinists were not 
slow to cite as containing all the seeds of 
infidelity, as containing all defiance of 
God and all human vanity. An old 
clergyman of the Ohio valley used to 
say that ‘“‘ Finney was ‘a worse enemy of 
Christianity than Tom Paine.’’ There 
once were thousands who thought the 
Oberlin school were seeking to dethrone 
the Holy Spirit and set up man in his 
stead. The strange style, the strong 
language, of this great evangelist, gave 
some occasion for the alarm and fearful 
ery of the ultra orthodox, but now that 
years have passed we can all see that the 
words and whole style of the distin- 
guished man were misunderstood by a 
crowd that stood looking 6n from the 
adjacent fields of Old Schoolism. If 
Finney spoke from a heart too reckless 
in the use of words, so the enemy listened 
with a heart equally reckless in another 
direction, There was no moderation 
upon either side. Extremes gave birth 
to extremes. 

But the inquiry, what was the cardinal 
doctrine of Dr. Finney? is not so impor- 
tant now asthe inquiry, how did the doc- 
trine affect the church? When an idea 
has just been announced, men are at 
liberty to come forward and wars, their 





fellows against its adoption. The idea 
having no experience to point to, it is at 
the mercy of all who feel disposed to de- 
nounce or deride. A “new method” in 
religion is like a new method in indus- 
try, a conception of a steambcat, or a 
railway, liable to be laughed at by those 
who are journeying in wagons or upon 
araft. Dark are the days when an idea 
is just struggling into life and has yet no 
good works to which it can point society. 
The death of Dr. Finvey leaves us now 
forty years of history to look upon, and 
thus helps us out of the wilderness of 
conjecture. We see in him New School- 
ism at work. We can perceive now its 
influence upon public and private life. 
Denounced as a religion that was to sup- 
plant God and enthrone man, no theolo- 
gy of the century has so brought man 
and Christ, or man and God, into a more 
sacred fellowship. Instead of being the 
he!pless creature of fate, man became a 
co-worker with God, and Christ became 
an elder brother indeed. The reforms 
which sprang from the heart of Christ 
in Palestine were resumed by the Chris- 
tians at Oberlin. Finney arose each 
day, not to wait for God, but to ‘‘help 
the Lord against the mighty.” Out of 
the philosophy which clothed the will 
with such power and responsibility came 
a lofty estimate of life that made the 
soul go in and out in the presence of 
God. Instead of making infidels and 
rationalists, Mr. Finney’s theology made 
true sons of God and led the leader and 
his followers along toward almost the 
divine friendship of a St. John. The 
pietism of the seventeenth century re- 
appeared at Oberlin. Finney would, like 
Mme. Guyon and La Harpe, spend hours 
in talking with the invisibie Saviour. 
The infinite separation between the soul 
and its Maker that results from the doc- 
trine of total inability all disappeared, 
and these children of ‘‘new measures” 
leaned upon the Savour’s breast. A pub- 
lie man who lived in the town, and in 
the very house of President Finney, 
thirty years ago, says that he has never 
seen anywhere Christians that lived any 
nearer than they to the presence of 
Christ. That home was full of faith and 
righteousness and happiness. Even the 
little children led at the altar of family 
prayer, and the whole house was full of 
that glory which filled the temple in the 
days of the prophet. 

What was true of the fountain was 
true of the stream. The history of the 
New School and of the Congregational 
churches—affected, all of them, by this 
dangerous theology—has been the history 
of as much Christlike living as the earth 
can anywhere exhibit in the same num- 
ber of years. None of the results pre- 
dicted by the fatalists have anywhere 
followed the ‘new measures.’”?’ The 
prophecies of evil have all come to 
naught, and of what true piety there is 
remaining upon the earth the followers 
of Mr. Finney possess their full propor- 
tion. They hold to-day a Christianity 
full of humanity and piety well mingled. 
The method of Finney is now the method 
of Moody, only the former leader was 
more quiet and more purely argumenta- 
tive in public address. President Finney 
indeed began the form of work that now 
moves Scotland and England. 


Husiness Department, 


MEssRs. GEO. P. RowELL & Co., 
the celebrated and popular New York 
Advertising Agency, engage to: ad- 
vertise in gross and detail for large 
customers in a better and cheaper 
mode than they can do it themselves, 
This we sincerely believe they can do, 
because it is their sole business—their 
specialty ; because they get space at 
lowest wholesale rates, and because 
of their intimate and confidential re- 
lations with publishers. If we wish 
to spend ten thousand dollars in gen- 
eral advertising over the country, 
notwithstanding our own experience 
and knowledge of advertising styles 
and of rates, we would employ them 
under certain directions. We would 
save money, trouble, worry, and the 
business would be done at least as 
well, if not bé&ter, than we could do 
it ourselves.—American Manufact- 
uren’s Review. 











A NEW and improved washing machine 
is the Robbins Washer, the merits of which 
are freely given in our advertising columns 
this week. We bclieve the machine to be all 
that is there represented, and can with conti- 
dence recommend Messrs. Geo. D. Bissell & 
Co. as responsible parties who will fill all or- 
ders promptly and taithfully.—WV. Y. Sun. 





There’s a charm about thee, maiden, 
Which I carmot well define; 

And I sometimes think it lieth 
In that fragrant breath of thine, 

In those teeth so white and oretty, 
Which with Sozodont do shine. 


OLD Foeres pay from 25 to 50 per cent. 
for their prejudices. Send for Free Price 
List. The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, 





WE call attention to the advertisement 
of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. 
Y., one of the oldest, most extensive and reli- 
able establishments in the United States. 








Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


Can _be supplied with the following HARD and 
RARE WOODs, planed ready for use, 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 
3 in.and upwards; sh to accompany orders. 
Rosewood, Satinwood, Holly, Wainut, Mahogany, 
Ebony, Red and White Cedar, Bird’s-cye Maple, ete. 
cG. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., b. R., N. ¥. 
*,* Orders by mail will have promptand careful at- 
tention. lnclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose eliab for illustrated Reduced Price 
— of relia fe , ao Peode spa! Hair Jew- 
rina broadway, bo A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 








Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
4\ & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 


4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. Cur&émos and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 

Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


PHILLIPS’ SPIRAL CORN HUSKER 


Is_ for sale _by the undersigned, SOLE 
AGENTS in New ork. Send tor our New 
Illustrated Circul 

R. H. ALU oN & C Doe! Rew. York. 
189 and 191 Wa 

Also, the Largest Assortment of the old 
Standard an 4 oved of CORN 
SHELLES o Kol ER cu TT Rs Roor 
CUTTERS, HERS, and HORSE 
POWERS, me, pens Implement hn. Mee 


chine needed in Fall Work. 
STERLI N Treadle for Sewing Machines, Mo- 
tion easy and natural, free from 
the injurious effects of all old styles. Send for cir- 
cular. Sterling Treadle Co. New Haven, Ct. 














R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN Goons, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDR tes) FURNISHING, NOTIONS, 
8 A RY, RIBBON 
STRAW GOODS, * PARASOLS, UMBIRELLAS, 
BOOKS, Stationery, Toilet ‘Art cles, Perfumes, 
Toys. Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BU'TTON, 98c., war- 
ranted. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 
ERICA 
Ese en away. 140,000 Juveniles, 
enutifully. ‘itustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 4], free. Send — le 
Leggat Brothers, 3 
.» New York City. 





ekman 





YANPERByRan, WELLS & CO. mfrs, 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, “ le, 
“California.” and other improved Cabinets, Cases, 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble ig imposing Stones, 
Chases, e & 8 
ompicte N ewspaper 


Remacees Sticks and Rules. 
Dutch St., cor. Fulton, N.Y. © 
Ovifit, 





OR INVALID WOMEN. — New Methods 
without_Drugs for Home Treatment and Rad- 
ical Cure in Dr. Geo. H. Taylor’s * Diseases of Wo- 
men.” 318 pages. Mailed for $1.50. Circular on 
receipt of stump. N. E. WOOD, 17 E. 58th St., N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY 

DEMY.—A select Boarding School for 

Boys F = Sing onthe Hndson. The course of 

instruction embraces the Classics, Modern Lan- 

uages, Mathematics, Elementary and higher 

english studies, and Natural Science, Music, = 
ing, Fencing, and Elocution. A peorengely oem orga 

ized Military Department. Riding School Gym- 
nasium, ae. Will reopen THURSDAY, Sept I 

- HOWE ALLEN, Prine ipa, 
Sing Sing, | N.Y. Zz. 


IVIL AND MECHANICAL Poptonneios 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, N.Y. Instruction very practical. Advan- 
tages unsurpassed in this country. Graduates 
obtain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. 16th. 
For the Annual Register, containing improved 
Course of Study, and full particulars, address 
PRoF. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


AMILY SCHOOL, NEWPORT, R. a5 
J. R. LESLIE, Prin. Formerly H. Hi. 
and J. R. LESLIE. Prepares for our best Conee 
or for Business. French and iy tort a c: pecialt 
References: Thatcher Thayer, D.D.; petiiton, 
Head Master Rogers. High School, aS. 
Raymond, LL.D s’t Vassar Col.; A. od Prof. 
French, Vassar ole J. B. Ford & Co., Publishers. 























ISS MEEKER’S FRENCH AND 
_ ENGLISH BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies will reopen on Tuesday, Sep- 





tember 22d, at 56 Washington St., Norwich, Ct, 


=! 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE SAGE COLLEGE FOR LADY 
TUDENTS. 


§' 

This Institution has Seen erected and endowe¢ 
by the Hon. H. , at a cost of $300,000, i 
connection with Cornell. "University, on condition 
that young women shall receive at the University 
an education as Chesough and broad as that pro- 
vided for young me 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, carefully furnished and rovided with 
Baths, Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Orna- 
mental Grounds. 

The lady students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the Un veretty. & 
to the sermons preached during the year i the 
adjacent University Chapel, by distinguished cler- 
gymen of various religious bodies from various 
parts of the country, under a special endowment 
for that purpose. The entire number of lady stu- 
dents who can be accommodated during the com- 
ing University ye ar, beginning in September, is 
one hundred and twenty, and applicants for rooms 
will be re gistered in the order of application. For 
circular containing full particulars, address 

P RESIDEN’ t OF Co 2NELL UNIVERSITY. 


Ithuca, N. 
E 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY 
This School is open, on equal terms, to persons 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
of all denominations, and Divin:ty students can 








Re 





attend, without additional charge, the instruction 
given in the other departments of the University. 
Information in regard to cdmission and pecuniary 


aid will be sent, on application to 
Prof. OLIVER STEARNS, ‘D. D., Cambridg ee, Mass 


| DEN INSYLVANL A Miurrary ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For Boarde ers only.) 
Session open, Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Location 


eleviuted and healthful; 
handsome and commodious. 
extensive. Thorough Iust 
Mechanicsl Engineering, the Clas H g 
S areful oversight of the mm — nls and manners of 
Cadets. For Circulars, apply 
co L. THE. iy ATT, President. 
Vv (7 OMEN 7S MEDI ‘AL ( COLLEGE OF 
THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 
Session of 1875-76 begins October 5th. A thor- 
ough Course of three year?’ instruction by Lec- 
tures, Clinics, and Practical Work in Laboratory, 
Drug-room, and different wards of the Infirmary. 
For Catalog ue. =. , 2ddress the Spavetaey of the 
College, ERCY N. BAKER, 
128 Second Ave., New ‘York City. 


ecrounds un iple; ; buildings 
Course of Studie 28 
et v 











AN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Founded 1857,) 212 Wes . Fifty-ninth street, 
facing CENTRAL PARK, New Yor This English, 
Classical, French and German Family and Day 
School for Young Ladies, with Kind a Gane ge- 
partment, will reopen on Thursday, Se im 
For full information, send for Cata! ogue. The 
Princtvele wee be at home: afr Reptenaee r 8th. 
AN N, LL. 
Mus. VEILLER VAN NORMAN, Principals. 


ee LECTIC 3 MEDICAL COLLEGE of the 
City of New York, lth St. and Livingston PI., 

he two sessions annually, commencing Oct. 5th 

and Feb. 5th. Publishes The “Medical Eclectic, 48 pe 





$1.50a year. Specimen copies furnished free. 
dress ROBERT 8. NEWTON, M.D., 137 West sith 
St., N. Y. City. 





T ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
4 WOMEN. Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. 
Attractive bome; best instruction in all branches; 3 
special care of he ath, manners and murals;  meeety 
full. Next yeee begins Sept. 2. Address carly, 
HAKLES ris BRAGDON, S prin pal. 


Heer, EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 
oo urd with common English. To prepare for col- 
se, for business, or for life. 15 teachers. 6 courses 
study. 22d year begins Sept. 2d. Christian pus 
not sectarian. Jos. E, king, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y 


ME. N. W. DE MUNN’S English 

French and German Boarding and Day hook 

for Young Ladies, Providence, R. rovides every 

facility fora thorough, practical ant accomplished 

emnee, with all the advantages of a homein 
e city 


‘WHEATON F! FEMA \LE SEMIN ARY, 


The Fall Term of Bro Rh  - and well- 
known Institution will open Po ith. Pupils 
should be present on the P.M. of the 8th. For Cir- 
cular, apply to H. A. COBB, Norton, Mass. 


ONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE 
for making boys intelligent, healthy, Chris- 


it an men. 
BENJAMIN MASON, 
Box No. 654, Yonkers, N. Y. 


BEOOKS' SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reopens Septem- 
ber Mth. Parents are invited to investigate the 
merits of this school. Address 

EDWARD WHITE. 


IG HLAN jp} RCESTER, MASS ACADEMY, 
CEST 
. Prepares mm... men for ¢ bemanapetel, Literary 
and Scientific pursuits. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 


TIS BISBEE 
RIVERV ae Ww ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE 
Solicits an inspection by sel of his SCHOOL 
FOR BOY 8. 


}‘LUSHING im. %.) INS’ TITUTE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Boys. 
Begins Tuesday, Sept. l4th. 
A. P. NORTHRUP. E. A. FAIRCHILD. 
“RS. J. T. BENEDICT'S BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and Chi'dren, No. 7 East 42d St., 
New York, will reopen September st h. 
Send for Cireulars, — te ties 
HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE 
Boarding and Day Scheol for Young Ladies 
will reopen September the lith. For further par- 


ticulars apply to ep & N. C. READ, 521 N. Broad 
Street, Elizabeth, N.. 





























OUGHKFEEPSIE (N. Y. ) MIL IT. ARY 
INSTITUTE will reopen Thursday, Sept. sth. 
For new Catalogue containing iniormation, ref- 
erences, etc., address 

Hi. 8. JEWETT, A.M., ‘Principal. 





RADFORD’ SSTUDEN’ US HOME. A 
Boy’s School. Middletown, Conn. Delightful 
situation. Superior accommodations. Mulitary 
drill. Thorough school. Add 
REv. J. H. BRADFORD. 


XNOLDEN HILL SEMINARY 
Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


Theological Sch = 
nn doctrinal test for ~ a al No ae 4 





for 





MEADVILLE 








tion and room rent; student, 
assisted yim ety ‘ease. of D +. a 
Sept. 13, Apply to Pres. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. j 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the wme they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
“reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind ” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 





We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publication Office, 27 
Park Place, New York, for TERMS, &c. 








Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








The results of the election soon to take place in 
Ohio, and of those which will follow some weeks 
later in New York and Pennsylvania, will exert a 
powerful if not a controlling influence in the 
Presidential struggle of next year. The Demo- 
crats in Ohio, being committed to the doctrine of 
Inflation, should, for that if for no other reason, 
be overwhelmingly defeated. The Republican 
party there and elsewhere is far from perfect, but 
the friends of an honest currency must pray for 
its success in this struggle. Pennsylvania has 
been long bound hand and foot in the toils of a 
corrupt ring, embracing the leaders of both parties, 
and it would be hard to say which of those par- 
ties is least worthy of public confidence. In this 
State the Democratic party is placing itself, under 
the lead of Gov. Tilden, on the ground of Canal 
Reform ; while the Republicans, who ought to 
have been first in that reform, are mortified and 
embarrassed at being last, and compelled to 
choose between following Gov. Tilden and trying 
to disparage and hinder his work. It would be 
hard to say which horn of this dilemma is most 
distasteful to the average Republican politician, 
though a statesman would have no difficulty in 
deciding between the two. The Republicans can 
only win by being more earnest than the Demo- 
erats in the reform of which Gov. Tilden has 
made himself the leader. This may not save the 
party, but the other way is sure death. 








THE INVISIBLE CHURCH. 


E have before this spoken of the ‘‘ Last Let- 
ters from Egypt” of Lady Duff Gordon 
(Macmillan & Co.), as one of the most delightful 
books of Eastern travel. But its highest charm is 
the beauty of the character which the writer un- 
consciously exhibits. Though an invalid, and 
among a foreign people, Lady Gordon was so full 
of kindness, of sympathy, of delicate and high- 
minded generosity, that she became dear to the 
whole population among whom she traveled. Her 
inedical knowledge enabled her to act continually 
as a physician to the poor. She won the hearts 
of all by the noble courtesy with which she treated 
servant and sheikh alike. Toward the oppressed 
and suffering she felt an almost passionate sym- 
pathy. It is evident that ‘“‘ our Lady” was, in the 
eyes of the people, almost a saint. We have rarely 
met with so beautiful an embodiment of the true 
Christian spirit as in the life of this woman, who 
appears utterly unconscious of any special religious 
quality in herself. 

It is this nobility and sweetness of disposition 
in her to which we attribute the fact that she 
found so much goodness in the people around 
her. Not that she was blinded by amiable delu- 
sions; on the contrary, her own goodness was a 
magnet that drew to light the goodness in others 
which a less sympathetic observer would have 
overlooked. As we read of the noble characters 
whom she met-—-among Mussulmans, and Copts, 
and Protestant converts—we feel that the world is 
a better place and God's family is larger than we 
had known. 

In one place she speaks of a Copt who, with a 
hundred others, had been converted by an Ameri- 
can missionary. ‘‘He is a splendid old fellow,” 
she writes, “‘and I felt I looked on the face of a 





Christian martyr, a curious sight in-the nine- 
teenth century ; the calm, fearless, rapt expression 
was like what you see-in a noble old Italian pict- 
ure.” The convert and her friend the Mufti, ‘* also 
a noble fellow,” had some friendly and even jocose 
chat about their religious differences ; and after 
the convert was gone, the Mufti said to her: ‘‘Ah! 
we thank them, for though they know not the 
truth of Islam, they are good men, and walk 
straight, and would die for their religion; their 
example is excellent; praise be to God for them.” 

At another time, her friend, the Sheikh Yussuf, 
spoke to her of a traveler who had turned Cath- 
olic. ‘‘Poor thing,” he said, “the priests have 
drawn the brain through the ears, no doubt ; but 
never fear, the heart is good and the convert’s 
charity is great, and God will deal lightly with 
those who serve Him with their hearts, though it 
is sad they should bow down before images. But 
look at thy slave Mabrook; can he understand 
one hundredth part of the thoughts of thy mind ? 
Nevertheless, he loves thee, and obeys thee with 
pleasure and alacrity ; and wilt thou punish him 
becausg, he knows not all thy ways? And shall 
God, who is as much above us as thou art above 
thy slave, be less just than thou ?” 

Is not this delightful, from a follower of Moham- 
med? Lady Gordon declares that such a spirit 
isnot rare among them. It is not true, she says, 
that the Muslims are intolerant. With that broad 
question, however, we have no present concern. 
Still farther from us is it to argue that Moham- 
medanism is to be regarded as on a level with 
Christianity. But, this is what we rejoice to be- 
lieve ; that in every nation and in every religion 
there are pure and just and devonpt souls; men 
who love God and their brother. We are glad to 
learn again the lesson that Peter learned, that ‘‘in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.” And when 
we are depressed by a sense of how slowly and 
feebly truth seems to progress ; how formalism and 
selfishness seem to eat up the church itself—then, 
it is good to think of that great Invisible Church, 
the whole company of faithful people, whom the 
Lord knows and loves as his own. 

The invisible church is infinitely better than 
the visible. The visible church—the external 
organizations of religion—with their ministries 
and sacraments and creeds and synods and va- 
rious machinery of administration—all this serves 
a good end inits way. But it is largely concerned 
with the mere outward husks of religion. It 
would be ludicrous, if it were not pitiful, to see 
upon what things church councils spend their 
wits. There are the Old Catholies planning the re- 
union of Eastern and Western Christendom ; and 
how do they look to doit? By a compromise in 
the Nicene Creed, so that each church may at 
its will declare either that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son, or from the 
Father only! A fag-end of the attenuated meta- 
physics of the Dark Ages as the symbol of re- 
united Christianity! We might take examples 
nearer home. The form of baptism, the position 
of the minister at the altar, the dogmas of the 
Westminster Confession—such are the matters 
with which the visible church is largely occupied. 
This in the face of the actual necessities of men 
and women, the temptations of business, the 
seductions of pleasure, the homeless thousands of 
our cities, the sins and struggles and sorrows that 
every human heart bears in itself! If the coming 
of the kingdom of God depended on what the ex- 
ternal church is doing, one might well despair. 

But the Almighty dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands. He dwells not only or chiefly in these 
outward organizations of religion. The power 
and love of God are working in every heart that 
humbly and patiently seeks to do what is right. 
There is a great company, known only to God, of 
men and women who in their various places are 
living faithful, brave, helpful lives. There is an 
army that marches, not with banners spread nor 
in closed ranks, but they follow one Leader, 
and in the day of victory they will know each 
other. Perhaps nothing could inspire us more 
than the knowledge suddenly disclosed to us of 
all who are brethren and fellow-soldiers in the 
good cause. We should be thrilled, as was the 
prophet of old, when in reply to his sad ery, ‘‘I, 
even I only, am left” of Thy faithful people, the 
answer came, ‘“‘I have left me seven thousand in 
Israel which have not bowed unto Baal.” We 
should find the children of the true church in 
plain, uninteresting people whom we daily pass 
with indifference, but who are living heroic lives 
of sacrifice and endurance. We should find them 
among heretics and heathen and outcasts. In 





the low places of earth we should see—were such 
illumination given to our eyes—saints and he- 
roes whom the world knows not, but who are 
the saviours of the world. And this invisible 
church has an organization compared with whose 
strength the proudest hierarchy is weak ; for the 
whole providence of God is working with it and 
through it. There is no loss nor waste. There is 
not one good deed, though done in secret, there 
is not one generous impulse, not one victory over 
an evil thought, but does its part in the great 
common service to God and man. 

The ranks of that great company are filled with 
those who have passed away from earth. Iis 
fellowship is not broken by death. Those lives 
which we love to remember and dwell upon were 
after all but the buds ; the flowers have been blos- 
soming and the fruitage, ripening ever since they 
passed from our sight. We speak of the com- 
panionship of the great and good who have 
passed away, but we are to remember that they 
are greater and better now than ever before. 
What heights have they reached who when on 
earth long ago were such as we love and admire 
without measure? Be they everso high, they are 
our brethren ; they welcome us upward along the 
way they have trod. 

“ One army of the living God, 
At his command we bow ; 


Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 


“ One family we dwellin Him, f 
One church, above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream of Death.” 








CATHOLIOS AND THE SCHOOLS. 


ROTESTANTS of almost every denomina- 

nation are rapidly overcoming their prej- 
udices against the complete secularization of the 
common schools, for every day’s discussion makes 
it clearer that this is the only ground upon which, 
in a country where the State is divorced from the 
Church, and all sects are equal before the law, the 
system can be consistently and securely placed. 
The experiment, wherever it has been tried, has 
worked so well as to overcome the objections of 
many Protestants who were at first vehemently 
opposed to the plan, and the only serious obstacle 
now to the union of all classes in support of the 
schools upon this basis is that interposed by the 
Catholic hierarchy ; and this we hope will, ere long, 
by Christian kindness and patience, be also over- 
come. We are not among those who regard Cath- 
olics as alien to the Republic, and who accuse 
either the priesthood or the laity of the Roman 
Church of a design to overthrow our free institu- 
tions. We are sure that the great mass of Catho- 
lics mean to be good citizens, and we are slow to 
believe that any considerable number even of the 
priesthood cherish any purpose unfriendly to the 
Republic. Catholic prejudices are entitled to as 
much respect and indulgence as Protestant prej- 
udices, for the latter are frequently as unreasona- 
ble and as hard to overcome as the former. And 
if we have regard to the prejudices of Catholics, 
we certainly must respect their honest conyic- 
tions, and honor them for their firm allegiance to 
what they regard as the truth. We certainly 
could not, without keen self-condemnation, blame 
them for their desire and effort to educate their 
children in the doctrines and duties enjoined by 
their church, and to preserve them from infiu- 
ences calculated to lead them from the fold. In 
discussing with them this question of the schools, 
we would not pelt them with opprobrious epi- 
thets, but appeal to their reason and common 
sense, as citizens, like ourselves, of the Republic, 
and interested in its growth and prosperity. 
« The Catholic Church in the Old World has been 
for many centuries wedded to the State, and so 
accustomed to wield more than a spiritual influ- 
ence in governmental affairs that the priests, on 
coming to this country, find a state of things op- 
posed to all their habits and modes of thought, 
and not only do not readily adjust themselves to 
the new conditions, but too often war against 
them in ways that subject them, not unnaturally, 
to a suspicion of enmity to the Republic. If it 
were an established truth that Catholicism is 
necessarily at war with Republican Government, 
and that the Catholic priesthood are aiming to 
establish here a monarchy subject to the Pope, 
then the difference between them and Protestants 
would be utterly irreconcilable, and incapable of 
settlement except by the sword. There are some 
Protestants who take this view of the matier, and 
who seem not ayerse to the stirring up of strife 
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between the two. But to this school of Protes- 
tantism we do not belong. It is our belief, on the 
contrary, that the great body of the Catholic 
Church in this country love the Republic, and are 
ready to make every reasonable concession and 
sacrifice to maintain it in its integrity; and we 
cherish the hope that the priests of foreign birth, 
when they shall have had further experience of 
the benefits of free institutions, and when they 
have arrived at a clearer understanding of what 
they imply, and what is needful for their safety 
and impartial administration, will become hearty 
supporters of our secularized common schools. 

We say this in spite of some circumstances of a 
discouraging nature that cannot be disregarded. 
In Ohio, at the present time, there are some rea- 
sons to fear that a portion at least of the Catho- 
lics are working to secure the ascendancy of the 
Democratic party in the approaching election, 
with the purpose in view of demanding from that 
party such legislation as will be necessary to give 
them a portion of the common-school fund for the 
support of their parochial schools. Inmany parts 
of the State there is much excitement upon this 
question, growing out of the utterances of some 
Catholic priests and journals and the suspicious 
‘course of some Democratic politicians. Some 
months since, Bishop McQuaid, addressing a pub- 
lic meeting in Cincinnati, said : 

“T stand here and say that unless we bring this thing of the 
school taxes to the ballot-box, we do not deserve the name 
of Catholics. It may not be necessary to bring it to the bal- 
lot; we may, by making a demand, effect a compromise; we 
may obtain a platform on which we can stand. Politicians 
will come to us.” 

The Catholic Telegraph, about the same time, 
said : 

* But 10,000 Catholics in the State, and 12,000 Catholics in the 
city of Cincinnati, exercising their rights of suffrage, have a 
very strong claim upon a political party [Democratic], which 
it will not be safe for political leaders or aspirants to political 
office to ignore or despise.” 

Outgivings like these are well calculated to 
alarm the friends of the schools, and it is believed 
that not a few Democrats in Ohio will on this 
account refuse to support their party in the com- 
ing election. Our Catholic fellow-citizens may as 
well understand that any attempt on their part, 
by an alliance between themselves and the Demo- 
cratic or any other party, to destroy the unity 
and universality of the school system, and to ob- 
tain support for their parochial schools from the 
common-school fund, will be met with a stern and 
effectual resistance. The common-schovl system 
is deeply embedded in the affections and convic- 
tions of the enlightened portion of the American 
people, and they will not consent to its over- 
throw. They are willing to listen to all reasonable 
complaints as to the character of the schools, and 
to remove from them everything that infringes on 
the rights of any class of citizens; but all attacks 
upon the system itself they will resist to the end. 
The pretense that schools which do not teach re- 
ligious but secular knowledge only are therefore 
“‘ godless” is so manifestly illogical and absurd 
that sensible men cannot long be deceived by 
it. The schools supported by general taxation 
under such a government as ours can only 
impart secular instruction; and the different 
sects, Catholics as well as the rest, must look jto 
other agencies for teaching religion. If the Pape 
and his administrative advisers insist upon setting 
the American Catholic Church in array against 
the school system, they will assume a fearful re- 
sponsibility. In such a conflict they are certain 
to be defeated. (The Catholic Church in this 
country stands upon an equality with every 
other. It can make any arrangement it pleases, 
at its own cost, for the religious education of 
Catholic children ; but the State, for its own safe- 
ty, assumes the right to provide by general taxa- 
tion for such secular instruction of children as is 
necessary to qualify them to be intelligent citi- 
zens, and, incidentally, for teaching those princi- 
ples of morality which are not the badge of any 
sect or class, but the common inheritance of all. 
If the Catholic or any other sect, not being satis- 
fied with such schools, chooses at its own expense 

to establish others in which religious and secular 
teaching are mixed, it is free to do so ; but it must 
not claim for these sectarian schools any portion 
of the public money. The State will pay for the 
secular teaching of Catholic children in common 
with others ; but it will require that the teaching 
for which it pays shall be given in the schools 
provided by itself, and not in those established by 
any religious denomination. This is only carry- 
ing out to its legitimate result the doctrine of the 
separation of the State from the Church which 
lies at the foundation of our Government, and is 


indispensable to its safety, This doctrine is im- 





partial in its operation upon the religious sects, 
favoring none and injuring none, but giving them 
all equal freedom in the exercise of their spiritual 
functions. 

We commend to Catholics the wise counsel of 
Judge Taft, of Ohio, expressed in the following 
words : - 

“ They (the clergy) have, in other countries, for many ages, 
had supervision of the secular as well as religious education 
of the young, and they claim it here. In this I think they 
are mistaken; and that, strong and well organized as the 
Catholic clergy are, they are attempting an impossibility. 
They have faith in the divinity of their Church. But they 
will have to learn in America that there is a divinity in the 
republic, as impregnable and more potent than that which 
any church organization can bring against it. They should 
reconcile themselves to the ground they have achieved—that 
of equality and justice as between all Churches. To attempt 
more, and insist on a division of the school fund, or a de- 
struction of the system, will accomplish no good, and will, as 
it is now doing, excite the most powerful and inflexible oppo- 
sition to them and toany party which shall deceive them with 
its proffered friendship. This I sayin no spirit of personal 
hostility to the Catholic clergy. I donot regard them as other 
than honest religious men, nor as seeking what they suppose 
they are not entitled to. I am not of their faith, and I am 
not disposed to persecute or malign them. But, in my judg- 
ment, all attempts to secure division of the school fund, or 
the introduction of religious teaching into the schools, in the 
interest of any Church, are vain and injurious, and ought to 
be abandoned.” 








CLERICAL INTERFERENCE IN 
POLITICS. 


N another page will be found some rather 

striking observations of Senator Thurman, 
of Ohio, on the political attitude of Catholics and 
Protestants respectively, suggested by the alleged 
efforts of the former, through an alliance with the 
party of which Mr. Thurman is a leader, to draw 
from the common-school fund of the State sup- 
port for the Catholic parochial schools. Mr. 
Thurman, without meeting the real question at 
issue, indulges himself in certain specious state- 
ments and allusions intended to put the Protes- 
tant clergy on the defensive as meddlers in 
political affairs, while they themselves are falsely 
accusing the Catholic priesthood of similar prac- 
tices. Unreflecting readers may be deceived by 
his show of argument, but it will not bear a 
moment’s examination. 

The complaint against the Catholics of Ohio, 
whether priests or laymen, is not.that they are 
politicians. Every man in this country, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, Christian or skeptic, min- 
ister or layman, is made a politician by the very 
genius of the Government and the letter of the 
Constitution.. The Protestant clergy ask nobody’s 
leave to meddle in political affairs, but do it un- 
hesitatingly whenever in their judgment the pub- 
lic good requires ; and what they do themselves 
they admit the right of the Catholic clergy to do. 
Mr. Thurman refers to the action of bodies of 
Protestant ministers in the times preceding and 
following the Civil War. Does he imagine that 
those ministers or their descendants are ashamed 
of what they did on those occasions, or that there 
was anything in their conduct then, inconsistent 
with their protest now against the attempt of the 
Catholics, through an alliance with the Demo- 
cratic party, to quarter their sectarian schools 
upon the public treasury? The objection is not 
that the Catholics go into politics ; as American 
citizens they are bound todo so. The objection 
is that they enter this field for a purely sectarian 
purpose, to do for their church what is incompati- 
ble with the rights of other. sects, and with our 
free institutions. It was not to serve the purpose 
of any Protestant denomination, or of all such 
denominations put together, that Protestant min- 
isters protested against the efforts of the Demo- 
cratic party to remove all legal barriers to the 
extension of slavery. Their appeal to Congress 
was as much for the benefit of Catholics as of 
Protestants ; it was in the interest of humanity 
and liberty, and to save our free institutions from 
disastrous overthrow. If Catholic priests, seeing 
the great body of the laity voting with the Demo- 
cratic party for the extension and perpetuity of 
slavery, chose to remain silent, that was their 
privilege ; but they cannot plead the example of 
Protestant ministers on that occasion [to justify 
themselves in entering into politics now for a 
purely sectarian purpose. The ‘clerical stump- 
ers” satirized by Mr. Thurman asked nothing for 
themselves or for their respective denominations. 
They did not seek to put their hands in the pub- 
lic treasury for the support of their churches. 
They lifted up their voices in solemn protest 
against a national crime, and in all time to come 
the story of what they did will be told to their 
credit and renown. 


Protestant clergymen epter into politics to de- 








liver the land from the sin of extending and per~ 
petuating slavery; Catholic bishops and priests 
enter the same field to destroy the unity and uni- 
versality of the common-school system, and to 
secure the public money for their own sectarian 
schools. This is a contrast for which no Protest- 
ant has occasion to blush. What do our Catholic 
fellow-citizens think of it ? 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The late Mr. Finney, in his revival days, be- 
lieved in putting young converts to severe and often 
sudden trial of their faith. If they were not ready to 
come at once “ to the front,” and pray and exhort at 
word of command, the genuineness of their conversion 
was held to be doubtful. On one Saturday evening, in 
1832, in the vestry of the Essex Street Church, a young 
man had an experience that he has never forgotien. 
He had gone to the prayer-meeting with a friend from 
the country, who wanted to see and hear Mr. Finney. 
He was not a member of the Essex Street Church, and 
knew Mr. Finney but slightly. The meeting had 
already opened when he and his friend entered and 
found seats not far from the door. Mr. Finney was in 
the midst of an exposition of Scripture, and every eye 
in the crowded audience was fastened upon him. 
Suddenly, without having given any sign that he was 
about to close, and when, in fact, every one was ex- 
pecting him to go on, he stopped in “* mid career’ of 
his impassioned exhortation, and, fas ening his great 
blue, saucer-like eyes on the young man who had but 
just arrived, he cried out, in startling tones, ‘“‘ Brother 
—, will you PRAY?” The young man jumped to his 
feet, as if shot through the heart, and prayed as well 
as he could in a state of fright and consternation; but 
he was careful afterwards to keep out of the range of 
those awful eyes. 


—A writer in the Christian Statesman, speaking 
of Girard College, says: ‘* Had the Lord Jesus Christ 
and the Christian religion been recognized in the Na- 
tional Constitution, Girard College would never have 
had a legal existence as a school of infidelity.”’ This 
can only mean, that when the Constitution is amend- 
ed, as the Statesman party propose, Christians only 
will have a right to establish colleges and schools in 
this country. What is this but a union of Church and 
State? For our own part, we are not afraid of any- 
thing that infidels may do in the way of promoting 
education. If they choose to found colleges with their 
own money, let them, say we—the more the better. If 
Christian colleges and seminaries cannot stand by their 
superior attractions, without being buttressed by the 
power of the State, let them die. Practically the 
worst infidels are they who always assume that Chris- 
tianity is so weak that it cannotstand unless supported 
by the State and armed with power to put down all 
who question its divine claims. 


—The Penn Monthly, in an article on revivals 
and their permanent effects, makes itself responsible 
for the astounding statement that in the region of this 
State where Mr. Finney formerly labored as an evan- 
gelist,and where so many souls were supposed to have 
been converted, “ there was not, two years ago, a liv- 
ing and active evangelical church, and the name it 
bears in ecclesiastical circles is ‘the burnt-out dis- 
trict.’’? Now, Mr. Finney’s labors extended over a 
very wide field, and we venture to say that the 
churches which enjoyed the benefit of his preaching 
are now among the most vigorous and active to 
be found in all the State. There may be here and 
there a place where thorns sprang up and choked 
the word, and which may now be well described ag 
“burned eut;’’ but such cases, we believe, are purely 
exceptional. 


—The Boston Pilot, the organ of New England 
Catholicism, Is pretty well imbued with American 
ideas of liberty. A Catholic paper in London having 
remarked that Don Carlos of Spain “rivets the atten- 
tention and commands the sympathy of every true 
Catholic heart in Christendom,” the Pilot says this 
is all humbug; that there are millions and millions of 
“true Catholic hearts” in America, who don’t care a 
snap for Don Carlos or any other don: who don’t be- 
lieve that the Catholic religion is hanging on to the 
skirts of this king or that pretender; who believe that 
the priests and the people can take care of the faith, 
no matter what figure-head is on the throne. ‘The 
next time our English contemporary speaks, it will da 
no harm to remember that there are some millions of 
Catholic republicans inside Christendom.” 


-—Mr. Morton in a campaign speech at Portland 
expressed himself in favor of resumption, but thought 
this was a side-issue, and raised the old cry about the 
wicked rebellion and the “syren song of peace.” 
Stewart L. Woodford promptly took exception to any 
such light treatment of the currency issue, declaring 
that as the Republican party had stood in the past for 
loyalty and freedom, it must dedicate itself for the 
future to the maintenance of honesty. It is just such 
“ speakin’ out in meetin’” that we want all round. 


—One of the champions of the Religious Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, writing in the Christian 
Statesman, frankly declares that it will not be enough 
to amend the preamble as proposed. ‘* Of what avail,’ 
he asks, ** would the proposed amendment to the pre- 
ambie be in the face of that part of Article Gth, clause 
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8d, which says: ‘And no religious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a qualification to office or public trust under 
the United States,’ or, in other words, no moral quali- 
fication shall be required?” The idea that a “ religious 
test” is identical with a “ moral qualification,” and 
that the latter cannot be required without imposing 
the former, is so manifestly unwarrantable as not to 
need refutation. ‘ Forewarned is forearmed.” It is 
well that we are apprised of the full meaning of this 
movement for a religious amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. It means nothing less than a complete revolu- 
tion of the Government established by the fathers of 
the Republic, a virtual union of Church and State, 
and a monopoly of civil offices by professors of relig- 
ion. A surer way of corrupting both the State and 
the Church could not be devised. 








The Sunday-Sehool, 


Lesson for Sept. 12, John x. 1-11; for Sept. 19, 
John xi. 34-44, 





In that beautiful apologue of the false and true 
shepherd, as one writer calls it, which we have in the 
next lesson, Christ puts himself in a most winning re- 
lationship with men. He appears as the door of the 
fold through which every one may enter into a place 
of rest and safety, or as the shepherd himself who 
calls his sheep by name, and who will give his life for 
them. 





The provocation to stay at home from one’s 
class on a very hot, or a very cold, or a very rainy, or 
a very muddy Sunday is reasonably strong. Such 
atmospheric and meteoric conditions are far from 
inviting. But somehow they do tempt barefooted 
urchins out, and oftentimes well dressed boys and 
girls, and the problem becomes, Shall they be disap- 
pointed in not finding their teacher on hand? One 
young lady, at least, (of course there is more than one), 
feels that they must not be disappointed, and she 
walks a mile and a half to her mission school as regu- 
larly as the seventh days succeed each other. <A driv- 
ing storm might have kept her back on one occasion, 
‘but she braved it, and met her reward: “ Billy,” said 
one youngster to another in the class, ‘‘I know'd she’d 
come.” 


Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, of New York 
puts the argument in favor of supporting the work of 
the American Sunday-School Union briefly and point- 
edly. United and not denominational effort exclusively 
is needed to establish Sunday-schools on the frontier. 
“Go into the new settlements of our country,’ he 
writes, ‘‘and you find there an entirely new trait of 
character developed, and so definite is that new char- 
acter that it has given rise to a new literature. It isa 
character in which there is a high sense of honor. Now 
you come to this question, ‘ How are you to bring the 
Gospel to bear upon them? How are you going to 
substitute for their rude code of honor the gentle in- 
fluence of Christian faith and humility?” You can do 
it only when you go to them without antagonism and 
without sectarianism.” And this is the basis of the 
Union. 








Perhaps the best way of studying a lesson is to 
take it up by piece-meal as it were, or at intervals 
through the week. Teachers especially would find 
this an excellent plan, as the-lesson would be in their 
minds often and new thoughts respecting it would 
doubtless keep suggesting themselves. An English 
teacher has tried the plan to his advantage. On Sun- 
day evening he begins to prepare the lesson for the 
following Sabbath by reading it over once or twice, 
looking out the references, and when possible, refer- 
ring to other helps. This he repeats on Monday and 
Tuesday. On Wednesday, being somewhat familiar 
with the lesson, he begins to make notes for himself. 
His notes include the points of the lesson developed 
by his study, the references, and any remarkable fact 
connected with the text. Naturally he goes to his 
class feeling well prepared and conscious of his ability 
to hold the attention of his scholars, 





Learning that Dr. Warren Randolph, the Sun- 
day-school Secretary of the Baptist denomination, has 
received an urgent call to a Massachusetts pulpit, the 
Sunday-school Teacher says, ‘‘ If we were in the Dr.’s 
place, we should stay in the Sunday-schools of all the 
churches rather than in the pulpit of only one of 


them.” No wonder a church calls him if he is a thor- 
ough Sunday-school lover. 





A line in Solomon’s Song, ‘‘We have a little 
sister,” gives Rev. G. S. Mott, in the Sunday-school 
World, an opportunity to amplify on this member of 
the human family. We have many of these sisters, 
he says, among us, doing the house-work. ‘In them, 
also, the original Sunday-school idea is exemplified. 
Indeed it is almost the old fairy tale repeated. Cin- 
derella scrubbing, baking, washing dishes, while the 
older sisters are embroidering. The little sister reaches, 
instructs in the ways of God, trains for Christ ten 
thousands who have no Christian parents; and who, 
otherwise, would grow up in vice and Sabbath- 
breaking, and populate our prisons. Ido not in the 
least depreciate the excellent work done by our 


church-schools. We cannot afford to dispense with 
them. But we know that a large proportion of the 
children gathered: in them are cared for at home re- 
ligiously; are under moral and elevating influences. 
The children of the highway, and the chiMiren who 
have few religious privileges, are nurtured by the little 
sister. She is doing the aggressive work of the Sunday- 
school. We bid her therefore be encouraged and: not 
to despise the day of small things.” It is a pity she 
ever grows up, for there are not too many of her kind 
on the rolls. 


St. George and St. Michel. 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cum- 
bermede,”’ etc. : 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
GIFTS OF HEALING. 


OON after the king’s departure, the marquis 
received from him a letter containing another 
addressed “To our Attorney or Solicitor-General for 
the time being,” in which he commanded the prepara- 
tion of a bill for his majesty’s signature, creating the 
marquis of Worcester duke of Somerset. The inclos- 
ing letter required, however, that it should—‘“ be kept 
private, until I shall esteem the time convenient.” In 
the next year we have causes enough for the fact that 
the king’s pleasure never reached any attorney or 
solicitor-general for the time being. 

About a month after the battle of Naseby, and while 
yet the king was going and coming as regards Raglan, 
the wounded Rowland, long before he was fit to be 
moved from the farm-house where his servant had 
found him shelter, was brought home to the castle. 
Shafto, faithful as hare-brained, had come upon him 
almost accidentally, after long search, and just in time 
to save his life. Mrs. Watson received him with tears, 
and had him carried to the same turret-chamber 
whence Richard had escaped, in order that she might 
be nigh him. The poor fellow was but a shadow of 
his former self, and looked more likely to vanish than 
to die in the ordinary way. Hence he required con- 
stant attention—which was so far from lacking that 
the danger, both physical and spiritual, seemed rather 
to lie in over-service. Hitherto, of the family, it had 
been the marquis chiefly that spoiled him; but now 
that he was so sorely wounded for the king and lay at 
death’s door, all the ladies of the castle were admiring, 
pitiful, tender, ministrant, paying him such attentions 
as nobody could be trusted to bear uninjured except a 
doll ora baby. One might have been tempted to say 
that they sought his physical welfare at the risk of his 
moral ruin. But there is that in sickness which leads 
men back to a kind of babyhood, and while it lasts 
there is comparatively little danger. It is with re- 
turning health that the peril comes. Then self, and 
self-fancied worth, awake, and find themselves again, 
and the risk is then great indeed that all the ministra- 
tions of love be taken for homage at the altar of impor- 
tance. How often has not a mistress found that after 
nursing a servant through an illness, perhaps an old 
servant even, she has had to part with her for unen- 
durable arrogance and insubordination? But present 
sickness is a wonderful antidote to vanity, and nour- 
isher of the gentle primeval simplicities of human 
nature. So long as a man feels himself a poor creature, 
not only physically unable, but without the spirit to 
desire to act, kindness will move gratitude and not 
vanity. In Rowland’s case happily it lasted until 
something better was able to get up its head a little. 
But no one can predict what the first result of suffer- 
ing will be, not knowing what seeds lie nearest the 
surface. Rowland’s self-satisfaction had been a hard 
pan beneath which lay thousands of germinal possibil- 
ities invaluable; and now the result of its tearing up 
remained to be seen. If in such case Truth’s never- 
ceasing pull at the heart begin to be felt, allowed, con- 
sidered; if conscience begin, like a thing weary with 
very sleep, to rouse itself in motions of pain from the 
stiffness of its repose, then is there hope of the best. 

He had lost much blood, having Jain a long time, as 
I say, in the falldw-field before Shafto found him, 
Oft-recurring fever, extreme depression, and inter- 
mittent and doubtful progress lifewards followed. 
Through all the commotion of the king’s visits, the 
coming and going, the clang of hoofs and clanking of 
armor, the heaving of hearts and clamor of tongues, 
he lay lapped in ignorance and ministration, hidden 
from the world and deaf to the gnarring of its wheels, 
prisoned in a twilight dungeon, to which Richard’s 
sword had been the key. The world went grinding on 
and on, much the same, without him whom it had for- 
gotten; but the over-world remembered bim, and now 
and then looked in at a window: all dungeons have 
one window which no gaoler and no tyrant can build 
up. 

The marquis went often to see him, full of pity for 
the gay youth thus brought low; but he would lie pale 
and listless, now and then turning his eyes, worn large 
with the wasting of his face, upon him, but looking as 
if he only half heard him. His master grew sad about 
him. The next time his majesty came, he asked him 
if he remembered the youth, telling him how he had 
lain wounded ever since the battle of Naseby. The 
| king remembered him well enough, but had never 
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missed him. The marquis then told him how anxious 
ne was about him, for that nothing woke him from the 
weary heartlessness into which he had fallen, 

*T will pay him a visit,” said the king. 

“Sir, it is what I would have requested, had I not 
feared to pain your majesty,” returned the marquis, 

*“T will go at once,” said the king. 

When Rowland saw him, his face flushed, the tears 
rose in his eyes, he kissed the hand the king held out 
to him, and said feebly: 

“Pardon, sire: if [ had rode better, the battle might 
have been yours. I reached not the prince,” 

“Tt is the will of God,” said the king, remembering 
for the first time that he had sent him to Rupert, 
‘**Thou didst thy hest, and man can do no more.” 

‘Nay, sire, but an’ I had ridden honestly,” returnea 
Rowland, ‘““——I mean, had my mare been honestly 
come by,*then had I done your majesty’s message.” 

* How is that?” asked the king. 

“Ha!” said the marquis; “ then it was Heywood met 
thee, and would have his own again? Told I not thee 


7 s0? Ah, that mare, Rowland! that mare!” 


But Rowland had to summon all his strength to keep 
from fainting, for the blood had fled again to his heart, 
and could not reply. 

“Thou didst thy duty like a brave knight and true, 
I doubt not,” said the king, kindly wishful to comfort 
him; “and that my word may be a true one,” he add- 
ed, drawing his sword and laying it across the youth's 
chest, “‘although I cannot tell thee to rise and walk, I 
tell thee when thou dost arise to rise up Sir Rowland 
Scudamore.” 

The blood rushed to sir Rowland’s face, but fled 
again as fast. 

‘*T deserve no such honor, sire,’”’ he murmured. 

But the marquis struck his hands together with 
pleasure, and cried, 

“There, my boy! There is a king to serve! Sir 
Rowland Scudamore! There is for thee! And thy 
wife will be my lady! Think on that!’’ 

Rowland did think on it, but bitterly. He sum- 
moned strength to thank his majesty, but failed to 
find anything courtier-like to add to the bare thanks. 
When his visitors left him, he sighed sorely, and said 
to himself, 

“Honor without desert! But for the roundhead’s 
taunts I might have run to Rupert and saved the 
day.” 

The next morning the marquis went again to see 
him. 

** How fares sir Rowland ?”’ he said. 

‘‘ My lord,” returned Scudamore, in beseeching tone, 
“break not my heart with honor unmerited.” 

* How! Darest thou, boy, set thy judgment against 
the king’s?” cried the marquis. ‘Sir Rowland thou 
art, and Sir Rowland will the archangel cry when he 
calls thee from thy last sleep.” 

“To my endless disgrace,” added Scudamore. 

** What! hast not done thy duty?” 

*T tried, but I failed, my lord.” 

“The best as often fail as the worst,’ rejoined his 
lordship. 

“JT mean not merely that I failed of the end. That, 
alas! Idid. But I mean that it was by my own fault 
that I failed,” said Rowland. 

Then he told the marquis all the story of his encoun- 
ter with Richard, ending with the words, 

** And now, my lord, I care no more for life.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed the marquis. 
“Thinkest thou the roundhead would have let thee 
run to Rupert? It was not to that end he spared thy 
life. Thy only chance was to fight him.” 

“Does your lordship think so indeed?” asked Row- 
land, with a glimmer of eagerness, 

“On my soulI do. Thou art weak-headed from thy 
sickness and weariness.”’ 

* You comfort me, my lord—a little. But the stolen 
mare, my lord ?——” 

* Ah! there indeed I can say nothing. That was not 
well done, and evil came thereof. But comfort thyself 
that the evil is come and gone; and think not that 
such chances are left to determine great events. 
Naseby fight had been lost, spite of a hundred mes- 
sages to Rupert. Not care for life, boy! Leave that 
to old men like me. Thou must care for it, for thou 
hast many years before thee.” 

“But nothing to fill them with, my lord.” 

‘What meanest thou there, Rowland? The king’s 
cause will yet prosper, and——” 

“Pardon me, my lord; I spoke not of the king’s 
majesty or his affairs. Hardly do I care even for them. 
It isa nameless weight, or rather emptiness, that op- 
presseth me. Wherefore is there such a world? Lask, 
and why are men born thereinto? Why should I live 
on and labor on therein? Is it not all vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit? I would the roundhead had but struck 
a little deeper, and reached my heart.” 

“Tadmire at thee, Rowland. Truly my gout causeth 
me so great grief that I have much ado to keep my 
unruly member within bounds, but I never yet was 
aweary of my life, and scarce know what I should say 
to thee.” . 

A pause followed. The marquis did not think what 
a huge difference there is between having too much 
blood in the feet and too little in the brain. 

“I pray, sir, can you tell me if mistress Dorothy 
knoweth it was before Heywood I fell?” said Rowland 
at length. ; 

“T know not; but methinks had she known, I should 
sooner have heard the thing myself, Who indeed 
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should tell her, for Shafto knew it not? And why 
should she conceal it ?” 

«J cannot tell, my lord, she is not like other ladies.” 

«ghe is like all good ladies in this, that she speaketh 
the truth: why then not ask her?” 

“J have had no opportunity, my lord. I have not 
seen her since I left to join the army.” 

«Tut, tut!’ said his lordship, and frowned a little. 
“I thought not the damsel had been over nice. She 
might well have favored a wounded knight with a 
visit.” 

“She is not to blame. It is my own fault,” sighed 
Rowland. 

The marquis looked at him for a monient pitifully, 
put made no answer, and presently took his leave. 

He went straight to Dorothy, and expostulated with 
her. She answered him no farther or otherwise than 

was simply duteous, but went at once to see Scuda- 
more. 

Mrs. Watson was in the room when she entered, but 
left it immediately ; she had never been in spirit recon- 
ciled to Dorothy: their relation had in it too much of 
latent rebuke for her. So Dorothy found herself alone 
with her cousin. 

He was but the ghost of the gay, self-satisfied, good- 
natured, jolly Rowland. Pale and thin, with drawn 
face and great eyes, he held out a wasted hand to 
Dorothy, and looked at her, not pitifully, but despair- 
ingly. He was one of those from whom take health 
and animal spirits, and they feel to themselves as if 
they had nothing. Nor have they in themselves any- 
thing. With those he could have borne what are called 
hardships fairly well; those gone, his soul sat aghast 
in an empty house. 

“My poor cousin!’ said Dorothy, touched with pro- 
found compassion at sight of his lost look. But he 
only gazed at her, and said nothing. She took the hand 
he did not offer, and held it kindly in hers. He burst 
into tears, and she gently laid it again on the coverlid. 

“IT know you despise me, Dorothy,” he sobbed, “‘and 
you are right: I despise myself.” 

“You have been a good soldier to the king, Row- 

land,” said Dorothy, “and he has acknowledged it 
fitly.” 

“I care nothing for king or kingdom, Dorothy. 
Nothing is worth caring for. Do not mistake me. I 
am not going to talk presumptuously. I love not thee 
now, Dorothy. I never did love thee, and thou dost 
right to despise me, for I am unworthy. I would I 
were dead. Even the king’s majesty hath been no 
whit the better for me, but rather the worse; for 
another man, one, I mean, who was not mounted on a 
stolen mare, would have performed his best unhin- 
dered of foregone fault.” 

“Thou didst not think thou wast doing wrong when 
thou stolest the mare,” said Dorothy, seeking to com- 
fort him. 

“How know’st thou that, Dorothy? There was a 
spot in my heart that felt ashamed all the time.” 

“He that is sorry is already pardoned, I think, cousin. 
Then what thou hast done evil is gone and forgotten.” 

“Nay, Dorothy. But if it were forgotten, yet would 
itbe. If I forgot it myself, yet would I not cease to be 
the man who had done it. And thou knowest, Dorothy, 
in how many things I have been false, so false that I 
counted myself honorable all the time. Tell me where- 
fore should I not kill myself, and rid the world of me: 
what withholdeth ?” 

“That thou art of consequence to him that made 
thee.”’ 

“How can that be, when I know myself worthless? 
Will he be mistaken in me?” 

“No, truly. But he may have regard to that thou 
shalt yet be. For surely he sent thee here to do some 
fitting work for him.” 

More talk followed, but Dorothy did not seem to 
herself to find the right thing to say, and retired to the 
top of the tower with a sense of failure, and oppressed 
with helpless compassion for the poor youth. 

The doctors of divinity and of medicine differed 
concerning the cause of his sad condition. The doctor 
of medicine said it arose entirely from a check in the 
circulation of the animal spirits; the doctor of divinity 
thought, but did not say, only hinted, that it came of 
& troubled conscience, and that he would have been 
Well long ago but for certain sins, known only to him- 
self, that bore heavy upon his life. This gave the 
marquis a good ground of argument for confession, 
the weight of which argument was by-the divine felt 
and acknowledged. But both doctors were right, and 
both were wrong. Could his health have been at once 
restored, a great reaction would have ensued, his in- 
terest in life would have re-awaked, and most prob- 
ably he would have become indifferent to that which 
now oppressed him; but on the slightest weariness or 
disappointment the same overpowering sense of deso- 
lation would have returned, and indeed at times amidst 
the warmest glow of health and keenest consciousness 
of pleasure. On the other hand, if by any argument 
addressed to his moral or religious nature his mind 
could have been a little eased, his physical nature 
would most likely have at once responded in improve- 
ment; but he had no individual actions of such heavy 
Suilt as the divine presumed, to repent of, nor could 
any amount or degree of sorrow for the past have suf- 
ficed to restore him to peace and health. It was a puet 
of the time who wrote, ? 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light, through chinks that time has made: 
sickness had done the same thing as time with Row- 





land, and he saw the misery of his hovel. The cure 
was a deeper and harder matter than Dr. Bayly yet 
understood, or than probably Rowland himself would 
for years attain to, while yet the least glimmer of its 
approach would be enough to initiate physical re- 
covery. 


*‘ CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE POET-PHYSICIAN. 


IME passed, with but little change in the con- 
dition of the patient. Winter began to draw on, 
and both doctors feared a more rapid decline. 

Early in the month of November, Dorothy received 
a letter from Mr. Herbert, informing ber that her 
cousin, Henry Vaughan, one of his late twin pupils, 
would, on his way from Oxford, be passing near Rag- 
lan, and that he had desired him to call upon her. 
Willing enough to see her relative, she thought little 
more of the matter, until at length the day was at 
hand, when she found herself looking for his arrival 
with some curiosity as to what sort of person he might 
prove of whom she had heard so often from his master. 

When at length he was ushered into lady Glamor- 
gan’s parlor, where her mistress had desired her to re- 
ceive him, both her ladyship and Dorothy were at once 
prejudiced in his favor. They saw a rather tall young 
man of five or six-and-twenty, with a small head, a 
clear gray eye, and asober yet changeful countenance. 
His carriage was dignified yet graceful—self-restraint 
and no other was evident therein; a certain sadness 
brooded like a thin mist above his eyes, but his smile 
now and then broke out like the sun through a gray 
cloud. - Dorothy did not know that he was just getting 
over the end of a love story, or that he had a book of 
verses just printed, and had already begun to re- 
pent it. 

After the usual greetings, and when Dorothy had 
heard the last news of Mr. Herbert, for Mr. Vaughan 
had made several journeys of late between Brecknock 
and Oxford, taking Llangattock Rectory in his way, 
and could tell her much she did not know concerning 
her friend, lady Glamorgan, who was not sorry to see 
her interested in a young man whose royalist predilec- 
tions were plain and strong, proposed that Dorothy 
should take him over the castle. , 

She led him first to the top of the tower to show him 
the reservoir and the prospect; but there they fell into 
such a talk as revealed to Dorothy that here was a man 
who was her master in everything towards which, 
especially since her mother’s death and her following 
troubles, she had most aspired, and a great hope arose 
in her heart for her cousin Scudamore. For in this 
talk it had come out that Mr. Vaughan had studied 
medicine, and was now on his way to settle for prac- 
tice at Brecknock, and as soon as Dorothy learned this 
she entreated her cousin Vaughan to go and visit her 
cousin Scudamore. He consented, and Dorothy, 
scarcely allowing him to pause even under the admi- 
rable roof of the great hall as they passed through, led 
him straight to the turret-chamber, where the sick 
man was. 

They found him sitting by the fire, folded in blankets, 
listless and sad. 

When Dorothy had told him whom she had brought 
to see him, she would have left them, but Rowland 
turned on her such beseeching eyes that she remained, 
by no means unwillingly, and seated herself to hear 
what this wonderful young physician would say. 

“It is very irksome to be thus prisoned in your 
chamber, sir Rowland,”’ he said. 

“No,” answered Scudamore, ‘‘ or yes: I care not.” 

“Have you no books about you?” asked Mr. 
Vaughan, glancing round the room. 

* Books!” repeated Scudamore, with a wan con- 
temptuous smile. 

“You do not then love books?” 

*“* Wherefore should I love books? What can books 
do for me? Llove nothing. I long only to die.” 

“ And go——?” suggested, rather than asked, Mr. 
Vaughan. 

“*T care not whither—anywhere away from here—if 
indeed I go anywhere. ButI care not.” 

“That is hardly what you mean, sir Rowland, I 
think. Will you allow me to interpret you? Have 
you not the notion that if you were hence you would 
leave behind you a certain troublesome attendant who 
is scarce worth his wages?” 

Scudamore luoked at him but did not reply, and Mr. 
Vaughan went on. 

“IT know weljl what aileth you, for I am myself but 
now recovering from a similar sickness, brought upon 
me bythe haunting of the same evil one who torments 
you.” 

“You think, then, that I am possessed?” said Row- 
land, with a faint smile and a glance at Dorothy. 

“That verily thou art, and grievously tormented. 
Shall I tell thee who hath possessed thee?—for the de- 
mon bath a name that is known amongst men, though 
it frighteneth few, and draweth many, alas! His 
name is Self, and he is the shadow of thy own self. 
First he made thee love him, which was evil, and now 
he hath made thee hate him, which is evil also. But 
if he be cast out and never more enter into thy heart, 
but remain as a servant in thy hall, then wilt thou re- 
cover from this sickness, and be whole and sound, and 
shalt find the varlet serviceable.” 

“ Art thou not an exorciser, then, Mr. Vaughan, as 
well as a discerner of spirits? I would thou couldst 
drive the said demon out of me, for truly I love him 
not.” 
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“Through all thy hate thou lovest him more than 
thou knowest. Thou seest him vile, but instead of 
casting him out, thou mournest over him with foolish 
tears. And yet thou dreamest that by dying thou 
wouldst be rid of him. No, it is back to thy childhood 
thou must go to be free.” 

“That were a strange way to go, sir. I know it not. 
There seems to be a purpose in what you say, Mr. 
Vaughan, but you take me not with you. How can 1! 
rid me of myself, so long as I am Rowland Scuda- 
more?” 

“There is a way, sir Rowland—and but one way. 
Human words at least, however it may be with some 
high heavenly language, can never say the best things 
but by a kind of stumbling, wherein one contradiction 
keepeth another from falling. No man, as thou say- 
est truly, can rid him of himself and live, for that 
involveth an impossibility. But be can rid himself of 
that haunting shadow of his own self, which he hath 
pampered and fed upon shadowy lies, until it is bloat- 
ed and black with pride and folly. When that demon- 
king of shades is once cast out, and the man’s house is 
possessed of God instead, then first he findeth his true 
substantial self, which is the servant, nay, the child of 
God. To rid thee of thyself thou must offer it again 
to him that madeit. Be thou empty that he may fill 
thee. I never understood this until these latter days. 
Let me impart to thee certain verses I found but yes- 
terday, for they will tell thee better what I mean. 
Thou knowest the sacred volume of the blessed George 
Herbert?” 

“T never heard of him or it,” said Scudamore. 

“Tt is no matter as now: these verses are not of his. 
Prithee, hearken: 

“T carry with me, Lord, a foolish fool, 
That still his cap upon my head would place. 
I dare not slay him, he will not to school, 
And still he shakes his bauble in my face. 


**T seize him, Lord, and bring him to thy door; 
Bound on thine altar-threshold him I lay. 
He weepeth; did I heed, he would implore; 
And still he cries alack and well-a-day ! 


“Tf thou wouldst take him in and make him wise, 
I think he might be taught to serve thee well; 
If not, slay him, nor heed his foolish cries. 
He’s but a fool that mocks and rings a bell.” 

Something in the lines appeared to strike Scuda- 
more. 

“T thank you, sir,’ he said. ‘Might I put you to 
the trouble, I would request that you would write out 
the verses for me, that I may study their meaning at 
my leisure.” 

Mr. Vaughan promised, and, after a little more con- 
versation, took his leave. 

Now, whether it was from anything he had said in 
particular, or that Scudamore had felt the general in- 
fluence of the man, Dorothy could not tell, but from 
that visit she believed Rowland began to think more 
and to brood less. By and by he began to start ques- 
tions of right and wrong, suppose cases, and ask 
Dorothy what she would do in such and such circum- 
stances. With many cloudy relapses there was a sus- 
picion of dawn, although a rainy one most likely, on 
his far horizon. 

“Dost thou really believe, Dorothy,” he asked one 
day, “that a man ever did love his enemy? Didst 
thou ever know one who did?” 

“TI cannot say I ever did,” returned Dorothy. “I 
have however seen few that were enemies. But I am 
sure that had it not been possible we should never 
have been commanded thereto.” 

“The last time Dr. Bayly came to see me he read 
those words, and I thought within myself all the time 
of the only enemy I had, and tried to forgive him, but 
could not.” 

‘Had he then wronged thee so deeply ?”’ 

“T know not, indeed, what women call wronged— 
least of all what thou, who art not like other women, 
wouldst judge: but this thing seems to me strange— 
that when I look on thee, Dorothy, one moment it 
seems as if for thy sake I could forgive him anything 
except that he slew me not outright, and the next that 
never can I forgive him even that wherein he never 
did me any wrong!” 

**What! hatest thou then him that struck thee down 
in fair fight? Sure thou art of meaner soul than I 
judged thee. What man in battle-field hates his enemy, 
or thinks it less than enough to do his endeavor toslay 
him?’ 

“Know’st thou whom thou wouldst have me for- 
give? He who struck me down was thy friend, Rich- 
ard Heywood.” 

“Then he hath his mare again?” cried Dorothy 
eagerly. 

Rowland’s face fell, and she knew that she had spoken 
heartlessly—knew also that, for all his protestations, 
Rowland yet cherished the love she had so plainly 
refused. But the same moment she knew something 
more. For, by the side of Rowland, in her mind’s eye, 
stood Henry Vaughan, as wise as Rowland was fodlish, 
as accomplished and learned as Rowland was narrow 
and ignorant; but between them stood Richard, and 
she knew a something in her which was neither ten- 
derness nor reverence, and yet included both. She 
rose in some confusion, and left the chamber. 

This good came of it, that from that moment Scuda- 
more was satisfied she loved Heywood, and, with much 
mortification, tried to accept his position. Slowly his 
health began to return, and slowly the deeper life that 








was at length to become his began to inform him, 
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Heartless, and poverty-stricken as he had hitherto 
shown himself, the good in him was not so deeply 
buried under refuse as in many a better-seeming man. 
Sickness had awakened in him a sense of requirement 
—of need also and loneliness, and dissatisfaction. He 
grew ashamed of himself and conscious of defilement. 
Something new began to rise above and condemn the 
old. There are who would say that the change was 
merely the mental condition resulting from and cor- 
responding to physical weakness: that repentance, 
and the vision of the better which maketh shame, is 
but a mood, sickly as are the brain and nerves which 
generate it; but he who undergoes the experience 
believes he knows better, and denies neither the wild 
beasts nor the stars because they roar and shine 
through the dark. 

Mr. Vaughan came to see him again and again, and 
with the concurrence of Dr. Spott, prescribed for him. 
As the spring approached he grew able to leave his 
room. The ladies of the family had him to their par- 
lors to pet and feed, but he was not now so easily to be 
injured by kindness as when he believed in his own 
merits. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
HONORABLE DISGRACE. 


Be UARY of 1646, according to our division of 
the year, arrived, and with it the heaviest cloud 
that had yet overshadowed Raglan. 

One day, about the middle of the month, Dorothy, 
entering lady Glamorgan’s parlor, found it deserted. 
A moan came to her ears from the adjoining chamber, 
and there she found her mistress on her face on the 
bed. 

“Madam,” said Dorothy in terror, “‘ what is it? Let 
me be with you. May I not know it?” 

“* My lord is in prison,” gasped lady Glamorgan, and 
bursting into fresh tears, she sobbed and moaned. 

‘*Has my lord been taken in the field, madam, or by 
cunning of his enemies ?’’ 

‘Would to God it were either,” sighed lady Glamor- 
gan. ‘Then were it a small thing to bear.” 

“What can it be, madam? You terrify me,” said 
Dorothy. 

No words of reply, only a fresh outburst of agonized 
—could it also be angry ?—weeping followed. 

‘Since you will tell me nothing, madam, I must take 
comfort that of myself I know one thing.” 

‘“Prithee, what knowest thou?” asked the countess, 
but as if careless of being answered, so listless was her 
tone, so nearly inarticulate her words. 

“That it is but what bringeth him fresh honor, my 
lady,” answered Dorothy. 

The countess started up, threw her arms about her, 
drew her down on the bed, kissed her, and held her 
fast, sobbing worse than ever. 

‘Madam! madam!’’ murmured Dorothy from her 
bosom. 

“T thank thee, Dorothy,” she sighed out at length; 
“for thy words and thy thoughts have ever been of a 
piece.” . 

“Sure, my lady, no one did ever yet dare think 
otherwise of my lord,” returned Dorothy, amazed. 

“But many will now, Dorothy. My God, they will 
have it that he is a traitor. Wouldst thou believe it, 
child—he is a prisoner it the castle of Dublin!” 

“But is not Dublin in the hands of the king, my 
lady ?” 

‘““Ay! there lies the sting of it! What treacherous 
friends are these heritics! But how should they be 
anything else? Having denied their Saviour they may 
well malign their better brother! My lord marquis 
of Ormond says frightful things of him.” 

“One thing more I know, my lady,” said Dorothy, 
“that as long as his wife belives him the true man he 
is, he will laugh to scorn all that false lips may utter 
against him.” 

“Thou art a good girl, Dorothy, but thou knowest 
little of an evil world. It is one thing to know thyself 
innocent, and another to carry thy head high.” 

“But, madam, even the guilty do that: wherefore 
not the innocent then?” 

“Because, my child, they are innocent, and inno- 
cence so hateth the very shadow of guilt that it can- 
not brook the wearing it. My lord is grievously 
abused, Dorothy,—I say not by whom.” 

**By whom should it be but his enemies, madam ?” 

** Not certainly by those who are to him friends, but 
yet, alas! by those to whom he is the truest of 
friends.” 

‘‘Is my lord of Ormond then false? Is he jealous of 
my lord Glamorgan? Hath he falsely accused him? 
I would I understood all, madam.” 

“T would I understood all myself, child. Certain 
papers have been found bearing upon my lord’s busi- 
ness in Ireland, all ears are filled with rumors of for- 
gery and treason, coupled with the name of my lord, 
and he is a prisoner in Dublin castle.” 

She forced the sentence from her, as if repeating a 
hated lesson, then gave a cry, almost a scream of 
agony. 

* Weep not, madam,” said Dorothy, in the very fool- 
ishness of sympathetic expostulatiun. 

“ What better cause could I have out of hell?” re- 
turned the countess, angrily. 

“That it were no lie, madam.” 

“It is true, I tell thee.” 

“That my lord is a traitor, madam?” 

Lady Glamorgan dashed her from her, and glared at 


her like a tigress. An evil word was on her lips, but 
her better angel spoke, and ere Dorothy could recover 
herself, she had Jistened and understood. 

“God forbid!’ she said, struggling to be calm. 
* But it is true that he is in prison.” ‘ 

“Then give God thanks, madam, whq hath forbid- 
den the one and allowed the other,” said Dorothy; 
and finding her own composure on the point of yield- 
ing, she courtesied and left the room. , It was a breach 
of etiquette without leave asked and given, but the 
face of the countess was again on her pillow, and she 
did not heed. 

For some time things went on as in an evil dream. 
The marquis was in angry mood, with no gout to lay 
it upon. The gloom spread over the castle, and awoke 
all manner of conjecture and report. Soon, after a 
fashion, the facts were known to everybody, and the 
gloom deepened. No further enlightenment reached 
Dorothy. 

At length one evening, her mistress having sent for 
her, she found her much excited, with a letter in her 
hand. 

“Come here, Dorothy: see what I have!” she cried, 
holding out the letter with a gesture of triumph, and 
weeping and Jaughing alternately. 

“Madam, it must be something precious indeed,” 
said Dorothy, “for I have not heard your ladyship 
laugh for a weary while. May I not rejoice with you, 
madam ?” ; 

*You shall, my good girl: hearken: I will read:— 
‘My dear Heart,’—Who is it from, thinkest thou, Dor- 
othy? Canst guess?—‘My dear Heart, I hope these 
will prevent any news shall come unto you of me, 
since my commitment to tke Castle of Dublin, to which 
I assure thee I went as cheerfully and as willingly as 
they could wish, whosoever they were by whose means 
it was procured; and should as unwillingly go forth, 
were the gates both of the castle and town open unto 
me, until I were cleared: as they are willing to make 
me unserviceable to the king, and lay me aside, who 
have procured for me this restraint; when I consider 
thee a Woman, as I think I know you are, I fear lest 
you should be apprehensive. But when I reflect that 
you are of the House of Thomond, and that you were 
once pleased to say these words unto me, That I should 
never, in tenderness of you, desist from doing what in 
honor I was obliged to do, I grow confident, that in 
this you will now show your magnanimity, and by it 
the greatest testimony of affection that you can possi- 
bly afford me; and am also confident, that you know 
me so well, that I need not tell you how clear Iam, 
and void of fear, the only effect of a good conscience; 
and that I am guilty of nothing that may testify one 
thought of disloyalty to his Majesty, or of what may 
stain the honor of the family I come of, or set a brand 
upon my future posterity.’ ” 

The countess paused, and looked a general illumina- 
tion at Dorothy. 

“T told you so, madam,” returned Dorothy, rather 
stupidly perhaps. 

“Little fool!” rejoined the countess, half angered; 
“dost suppose the wife of a man like my Ned needs to 
be told such things by a green goose like thee ? Thou 
wouldst have had me content that the man was honest 
—me, who had forgotten the word in his tenfvld more 
than honesty ! Bah, child! thou knowest not the love 
of a woman. I could weep salt tears over a hair pulled 
from his noble head. And thou to talk of telling me 
so, hussy! Marry, forsooth!” 

And taking Dorothy to her bosom, she wept like a 
relenting storm. 

One sentence more she read ere she hurried with the 
letter to her father-in-law, The sentence was this : 

“Sol pray let not any of my friends that’s there, 
believe anything, until ye have the perfect relation of 
it from myself.” 

The pleasure of receiving news from his son did but 
little, however, 10 disperse the cloud that hung about 
the marquis. I do not know whether, or how far, he 
had been advised of the provision made for the king’s 
clearness by the anticipated self-sacrifice of Glamor- 
gan, but I doubt if a full knowledge thereof gives any 
ground for disagreement with the judgment of the 
marquis, which seems pretty plainly to have been, that 
the king's behavior in the matter was neither that of a 
Christian noragentleman. As in the case of Strafford, 
he had accepted the offered sacrifice, and, in view of 
possible chances, had in Glamorgan’s commission pre- 
termiited the usual authoritative formalities, thus 
keeping it in his power, with Glamorgan’s connivance, 
it must be confessed, but at Glamorgan’s expense, to 
repudiate his agency. This he had now done in a 
message to the parliament, and this the marquis 
knew. 

His majesty had also written to lord Ormond as 
follows: ‘And albeit I have too just cause, for the 
clearing of my hono’, to prosecute Glamorgan in a 
legal way, yet I will have you suspend the execution,” 
&e. At the same time his secretary wrote thus to 
Ormond and the council: ‘And since the warrant is 
not” “sealed with the signet,” &c., &., “ your lordships 
cannot but judge it to be at least surreptitiously gotten, 
if not worse; for his majesty saith he remembers it 
not;” and thus again privately to Ormond: “The 
king hath commanded me to advertise your lordship 
that the patent for making the said lord Herbert of 
Raglan earl of Glamorgan is not passed the great seal 
here, so as he is no peer of this kingdom; notwithstand- 
ing he styles himself, and hath treated with the rebels 





(in Ireland, by the name of earl of Glamorgan, which 





is as vainly taken upon him as his pretended warrant 
(if any such be) was surreptitiously gotten.” The title 
had, meanwhile, been used by the king himself in many 
communications with the earl. 

These letters never came, I presume, to the marquis’s 
knowledge, but they go far to show that his feeling, 
even were it alittle embittered by the memory of their 
midnight conference and his hopes therefrom, went 
no farther than the conduct of his majesty justified, 
It was no wonder that the straightforward old man, 
walking erect to ruin for his king, should fret and 
fume, yea, yield to downright wrath and enforced 
contempt. : 

Of the king’s behavior in the matter Dorothy, how- 
ever, knew nothing yet. 

One day towards the end of February, a messenger 
from the king arrived at Raglan, on his way to Ireland 
to lord Ormond. He had found the road so beset—for 
things were by this time, whether from the successes 
of the parliament only, or from the negligence of dis- 
appointment on the part of lord Worcester as well, 
much altered in Wales and on its borders—that he had 
been compelled to leave his dispatches in hiding, and 
had reached the castle only with great difficulty and 
after many adventures. His chief object in making 
his way thither was to beg of lord Charles a convoy to 
secure his dispatches and protect bim on his farther 
journey. But lord Charles received him by no means 
cordially, for the whole heart of Raglan was sore. He 
brought him, however, to his father, who, although 
indisposed and confined to his chamber, consented to 
see him. When Mr. Boteler was admitted, lady Gla- 
morgan was in the chamber and there remained. 

Probably the respect to the king’s messenger which 
had influenced the marquis to receive him, would have 
gone further and modified the expression of his feel- 
ings a little when he saw him, but that, like many 
more men, his lordship, although fairly master of his 
temper-horses when in health, was apt to let them run 
away with him upon occasion of even slighter illness 
than would serve for an excuse. 

“Hast thou in thy dispatches any letters from his 
majesty to my son Glamorgan, master Boteler?’ he 
inquired, frowning unconsciously. 

** Not that I know of, my lord,’’ answered Mr. Bote- 
ler, ‘but there might be such with the lord marquis 
of Ormond’s.” 

He then proceeded to give a friendly message from 
the king concerning the earl. But at this the “smoul- 
dering fire outbrake”’ from the bosom of the injured 
father and subject. 

“It is the grief of my heart,” cried his lordship, 
wrath predominating over the regret which was yet 
plainly enough to be seen in his face and heard in his 
tone.—‘‘It is to the grief of my heart that I am en- 
forced to say that the king is wavering and fickle. To 
be the more his friend, it too plainly appeareth, is but 
to be the more haudled as his enemy.” 

“Say not so, my lord,” returned Mr. Boteler. ‘“ His 
gracious majesty looketh not for such unfriendly 
judgment from your lips. Have I not brought your 
lordship a most gracious and comfortable message 
from him concerning my lord Glamorgan, with his 
royal thanks for your former loyal expressions?” 

“Mr. Boteler, thou knowest naught of the matter, 
That thou hast brought mea budget of fine words, I 
go not to deny. But words may be but schismatics; 
deeds alone are certainly of the true faith. Verily the 
king’s majesty setteth his words in the fore-front of 
the battle, but his deeds lag in the rear, and let his 
words be taken prisoners. When his majesty was last 
here, I lent him a book to read in his chamber, the 
beginning of which I know he read, but if he had 
ended, it would have showed him what it was to be 3 
fickle prince.” 

‘“*My lord! my lord! surely your lordship knoweth 
better of his majesty.” I 

“To know better may be to know worse, master 
Boteler. Was it not enough to suffer my lord Glamor- 
gan to be unjustly imprisoned by my lord marquis of 
Ormond for what he had his majesty’s authority for, 
but that he must in print protest against his proceed- 
ings and his own allowance, and not yet recall it? But 
I will pray for him, and that he may be more constant 
to his friends, and as soon as my other employment 
will give leave, you shall have a convoy to fetch se- 
curely your dispatches.” 

Herewith Mr. Boteler was dismissed, lord Charles 
accompanying him from the room. 

“False as ice!” muttered the marquis to himself, 
left as he supposed alone. ‘My boy, thou hast built 
on aquicksand, and thy house goeth down to the deep. 
I am wroth with myself that ever I dreamed of mov- 
ing such a bag of chaff to return to the bosom of his 
honorable mother.” 

“My lord,” said lady Glamorgan from behind the 
bed-curtains, ‘“‘ have you forgotten that I and my long 
ears are here?” 

“Ha! art thou indeed there, my mad Irishwoman! 1] 
had verily forgotten thee. But is not this king of ours 
as the Minotaur, dwelling in the labyrinths of deceit, 
and devouring the noblest in the land® There was his 
own Strafford, next his foolish Laud, and now comes 
my son, worth a host of such!” 

“In his letter, my lord of Glamorgan complaineth 
not of his majesty’s usage,” said the countess. 

“My lord of Glamorgan is patient as Grisel. He 
would pass through the pains of purgatory with never 
agrumble. But purgatory is for none such ashe. In 
good cooth I am made of different stuff, My soul doth 
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e deceit, and worse in a king than a. clown. What 
is he that will lie for a kingdom!” 

Day after day passed, and nothing was done to speed 

qnessenger, who grew more and more anxious to 
rocure his dispatches and be gone; but lord Worces- 
Pr, through the king’s bebavior to his honorable and 
self-forgetting son, with whom he had never had a 
difference except on the point of his blind devotion to 
pis majesty’s affairs, had so lost faith in the king him- 
self that he had no heart for his business. It seems 
giso that for his son’s sake he wished to delay Mr. 
Boteler, in order that a messenger of his own might 
reach Glamorgan before Ormond should receive the 
king’s dispatches. Fora whole fortnight therefore no 
further steps were taken, and Boteler, wearied out, 
pethought him of applying to the countess to see 
whether she would not use her influence in his behalf. 
jam thus particular about Boteler’s affair because 
through it Dorothy came to know what the king’s 
pebavior had been, and what the marquis thought of 
it; she Was in the room when Mr. Boteler waited on 
her mistress. 

“May it please your ladyship,” he said, ‘‘I have 
sought speech of you that I might beg your aid for the 
king’s business, remembering you of the hearty affec- 
tion my master the king beareth towards your lord 
and all his house.”’ 

“Indeed you do well to remgmber me of that, mas- 
ter Boteler, for it goeth so hard with my memory in 
these troubled times that I had nigh forgotten it,’’ 
said the countess dryly. 

“IT most certainly know, my lady, that his majesty 
hath gracious intentions towards your lord.” 

“Intention is but an addled egg,” said the countess. 
“Give me deeds, if I may choose.” 

“ Alas! the king hath but little in his power, and the 
less that his business is thus kept waiting.” 

“Your haste is more than your matter, master 
Boteler. Believe me, whatsoever {you consider of it, 
your going so hurriedly is of no great account, for to 
my knowledge there are others gone already with 
duplicates of the business.’ 

“Madam, you astonish me.” 

“I speak not ‘without book. My own cousin, Wil- 
liam Winter, is one, and he is my bhusband’s friend, 
and hath no relation to my lord marquis of Ormond,” 
said lady Glamorgan significantly. 

“My lord, madam, is your lord’s very good friend, 
and Iam very much his servant; but if his majesty’s 
business be done, I care not by whose hand itis. But 
Ithank your honor, for now I know wherefore I am 
stayed here.” , ’ . 

With these words Boteler withdrew—and withdraws 
from my story, for his further proceedings are in re- 
spect of it of no consequence. 

When he was gone, lady Glamorgan, turning a 
flushed face, and encountering Dorothy’s pale one, 
gave a hard laugh, and said: 

“Why, child! thou lookest like a ghost! 
afeard of the man in my presence?” 

“No, madam; but it seemed to me marvelous that 
his majesty’s messenger should receive such words 
from my mistress, and in my lord of Worcester’s 
house.”? 

“T’ faith, marvelous it is, Dorothy, that there should 
be such good cause so to use him!” returned lady Gla- 
morgan, tears of vexation rising as she spoke. “ But 
an’ thou think I used the man roughly, thou shouldst 
have heard my father speak to him his mind of the 
king his master.” 

“Hath the king then shown himself unkingly, 
madam ?”’ said Dorothy aghast. 

Whereupon lady Glamorgan told her all she knew, 
and all she could remember of what she had heard the 
marquis say to Boteler. 

“Trust me, child,’ she added, *‘ my lord Worcester, 
no less than I am, is cut to the heart by this behavior 
of the king’s. That my husband, silly angel, should 
say nothing, is but like him. He would bear and bear 
till all was borne.” ; 

“ But,” said Dorothy, “ the king is still the king.” 

“Let him be the king, then,’’ returned her mistress. 
“Let him look to his kingdom. Why should I give 
him my husband to do it for him and be disowned 
therein? I thank heaven I can do without a king, but 
I can’t do without my Ned, and there he lies in prison 
forhim who cons him no thanks! Not that I would 
overmuch heed the prison if the king would but share 
the blame with him; but for the king to deny him—to 
say that he did all of his own motion and without 
authority!—Why, child, I saw the commission with 
hy own eyes, nor count myself under any farther ob- 
ligation to hold my peace concerning it! I know my 
husband will bear all things, even disgrace itself un- 
deserved, for the king’s sake: he is the loveliest of 
martyrs; but that is no reason why I should bear it. 
The king hath no heart and no conscience. No, I will 
not say that; but I will say that he hath little heart 
and less conscience. My good husband’s fair name is 
Rone—blasted by the king, who raiseth the mist of 
Glamorgan’s dishonor that he may hide himself safe 
behind it. I tell thee, Dorothy Vaughan, I should not 
have grudged his majesty my lord’s life, an’ he had 
been but a right kingly king. I shduld have wept 
enough and complained too much, in womanish fash- 
ion, doubtless; but I tell thee earl Thomond’s daughter 
Would not have grudged it. But my lord’s truth and 
honor are dear to him, and the good report of them is 
dear tome, Iswear I can ill brook carrying the title 
he hath given me, It is my husband’s and not mine, 
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else would I fling it in his face who thus wrongs my 
Herbert.” 

The explosion from the heart of the wild Lrishwo- 
man sounded dreadful in the ears of the king-wor- 
shiper. But he whom she thus accused the king of 
wronging had been scarcely less revered of her, even 
while the idol with the feet of clay yet stood, and had 
certainly been loved greatly more, than the king bim- 
self. Hence, notwithstanding her trouble to keep ber 
heart to its allegiance. such a rapid change took place 
in her feelings, that ere long she began to confess to 
herself that if the puritans could have known what the 
king was, their conduct would not have been so unin- 
telligible—not that she thought they had an atom of 
right on their side, or in the least feared she might 
ever be brought to think in the matter as they did: 
she confessed only that she could then have understood 
them. 

The whole aspect and atmosphere of Raglan con- 
tinued changed. The marquis was still very gloomy; 
lord Charles often frowned and bit his lip; and the 
flush that so frequently overspread the face of lady 
Glamorgan as she sat silent at her embroidery, showed 
that'she was thinking in anger of the wrong done to 
her husband. In this feeling all in the castle shared, 
for the matter had now come to be a little understood, 
and, as they loved the earl more than the king, they 
took the earl’s part. 

Meantime he for whose sake the fortress was troub- 
led, having been released on large bail, was away, with 
free heart, to Kilkenny, busy as ever on behalf of the 
king, full of projects, and eager in action. Not a trace 
of resentment did he manifest—only regret that his 
majesty’s treatment of him, in destroying his credit 
with the catholics as the king’s commissioner, had put 
it out of his power to be so useful as he might other- 
wise have been. His brain was ever contriving how 
to remedy things, but parties were complicated, and 
none quite trusted him now that he was disowned of 


his master. 
(To be continued.) 
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IMPROBABILITY OF A “RELIGIOUS WAR.” 
{From the Spectator.] 


HAT the Pope, next to a miraculous and 
peaceful interposition of Providence on his be- 
half, would like a short, sharp war, in which the Cath- 
Lote horn should be exalted and the Protestant horn 
abased; be shown to bean Ultramontane, and 
he himself be restored td iis ‘autoeracy in the Papal 
States, is very probable indeed, and, in a self-satisfied 
old clergyman who honestly believes that his cause is 
God’s cause, is not very blameworthy; but the Pope’s 
wish, whether blameless or heinous, does not prove the 
Pope’s power. He must use human instruments, and 
where is he to find them? In therulers of the nations? 
Of the seven persons who actually or nominally dis- 
pose of great resources for war, three, the Emperor of 
Germany, the Czar of Russia, and the Queen of Great 
Britain, are convinced heretics, bound by every tie of 
custom, education, and interest to look upon the 
Roman Church as hostile or in error. It is contrary to 
the interest of all three that Italy should die. Of the 
remaining four, ¢he Emperor of Austria, though a 
good Catholic up fo a point—that is, until religion in- 
terferes with his personal ways—is as a*monarch a 
Laodicean intent on the interests of his House and his 
people—ready to sign any necessary law however 
“impious,” eager to defend the Turk, if the Turk will 
give him a province; and quite willing to ally himself 
with Gambetta, if Gambetta could but secure to him 
the Wittelsbach heritage. Theidea of his rejecting an 
English subsidy, because England makes Italian in- 
violability a condition of the cash, would create a 
smile even in a monastery. The King of Italy, though 
like all his House very superstitious, is excommuni- 
cated, and holds his throne by the tenure of not giving 
up the very lands which the Papacy wishes to regain. 
The first hint of such an intention would make Gari- 
baldi Dictator of the Peninsula. The King of Spain, 
though a.Bourbon, and therefore, of course, Most 
Catholic, is powerless for foreign war; and Marshal 
MacMahon, though a Catholic, is a soldier and a 
Frenchman before all, and would no more scruple to 
place faithful Belgians under heretic Dutchmen, if 
that would give France back Alsace and Lorraine, 
than he would to fight a battle on Easter Sunday, or 
to storm the Vatican, if the road to his end lay there. 
It was Marshal MacMahon who, at Magenta, overthrew 
the Papacy. Or is it the nations in whom Rome 
trusts? The Austrians certainly do not want the re- 
vival of the old clerical system which so nearly drove 
them to rebellion; the Hungarians dread above all 
things the revival of the old dominion over Italy, 
which could be maintained only by the impartial 
dominance of the Army throughout the Empire; 
the Italians want Rome for themselves, and not for 
the Pope-King; and the French, if they commence a 
crusade, intend to commence it for themselves, and 
not for the Roman priesthood. If they had been 














anxious for them, they would have accepted their 
nominee, the Count de Chambord. Not one of the 
four would pay a ‘sixpenny income-tax, or risk a 
week’s foreign occupation, to reseat the Pope forever. 





|. « » Atall events, we may rely on it that the great 








struggle will no more be influenced when if has once 
begun by “religious” considerations, than by consid- 
erations of the suffering inflicted on the yeomen whose 
corn may be trampled down or oxen requisitioned. 
Masses of men could still be found, we dare say, to 
fight for religious interests; but masses of men disor- 
ganized are powerless; and those who organize them, 
the statesmen and soldiers, though they may consider 
the Papacy useful or essential, hold that the Papacy 
can do very well without a few millions of discontent- 
ed Italian subjects. If Mr. Gladstone is right, or Car 
dinal Manning, let either of them name the statesman 
in Europe who will risk a battle or a province to re- 
establish the Papal throne. 





WHAT KIND OF A REVIVAL DO WE WANT? 
(From the Christian Weekly,] | 


R. MOODY is a “‘lion,” a religious lion it is 
true, but a “lien.” He is just now, perbaps, 
the most famous man in Christendom; certainly no 
other has evoked so much comment and so much curi- 
osity. We all want to see Mr. Moody; we all want to 
hear him speak, and Mr. Sankey sing. We all havea 
national pride in them as Americans, and in their 
methods as American methods... And the moment 
these modern evangelists make their appearance in 
public we shall all rush to hear them. Whatfor? To 
learn our own duty? To get clearer ideas of what we 
owe to ourselves, to our fellow men, to our God? To 
get a new. incentive to godly living? Let us be honest 
with ourselves. This is not our motive. We want-to 
see and hear the men that filled the largest halls and 
theaters of London, frightened Eton out of its wits, 
and were made the theme of a Parliamentary debate. 
We want to see and hear them for much the same rea- 
son that we want to hear the American prima-donna 
when she comes back with the endorsements of Paris, 
Berlin, and London. 

Doubtless we also want a revival of religion. But 
what kind of a revival of religion? Let us answer 
that question honestly, too. Should we be quite con- 
tent if Mr. Moody went back to his mission work in 
Chicago, and Mr. Sankey shut up his melodeon, and 
there were no itinerant apostolate? Should we have 
all we desire or pray for, if in every town, every vil- 
lage, every hamlet, responsive to the ordinary preach- 
ing of the Gospel, men came in twos and threes to 
inquire the way of salvation? Or do we want the 
great tabernacle, the crowd, the street stands, the 
newspaper fame; the stir, the tumult and excitement 
of a series of religious mass meetings? 

There is a very simple test by which to determine 
this question. Mr. Moody has told us how much he 
relies on house-to-house visitation. We know how 
this method was employed in Great Britain wherever 
he went. If itisarevival you want, begin such a vis- 
itation in your own Village. Do not wait for an 
evangelist, or a committee, or church action. Get a 
companion and begin. No? Why not? Ah, is it not 
Mr. Moody, and not Christ that you are praying for? 
. . . if.he shall judge it wisest and best to keep 
silence till the passion of curiosity has passed, and a 
passion of prayer has been aroused; if to the popular 
outcry for Moody he answers with silence till it is 
changed to an outcry for Christ, we are not sure that 
he will not do the best thing for the churches and the 
community, and by his self-restraint exhibit greater 
qualities even than those which he has exhibited by 
his work. 

Meanwhile we shall all do well to ask ourselves 
whether our trust is in man or in God, in Moody or in 
Christ, am@ whether we are only ambitious to have 
our share of the big meetings, or whether we are sin- 
cerely, simply and humbly praying for a new spiritual 
life. 


THE “OLD CATHOLIC” CONFERENCE AT 
BONN. 
[From the London Times.] 


TELEGRAM has announced that the con- 

ference has come to an agreement on all essen- 
tial points respecting the double procession. We 
should have been surprised if such a difficulty had 
baffled a body which commands the infinite resources 
of verbal vagueness. Everybody will agree with 
everybody else when all deliberately use words for 
the purpose of concealing what they mean. Such a 
process is so certain to smooth down all the discords 
of the Church that we wonder at the smallness of the 
gathering at Bonn. Cardinal Mauning should have 
gone as well as Dean Howson, and Canon Liddon 
should have been accompanied by Mr. Spurgeon, 
They are all ‘Old Catholics” in their own sense of the 
phrase, and a consummate theological artist like Dr. 
Dolliinger could easily have covered their disagree. 
ments .with twenty masterpieces of mystification to 
which all could have assented. But, then, Cardinal 
Manning would have come back to England to de- 
nounce the enemies of the Pope, and Mr. Spurgeon to 
denounce the Pope himself, while Canon Liddon and 
Dean Howson would have felt as much bound as ever 
to teach contradictory versions of Christian theology. 
When men differ from each other essentially, it is 
childish folly to try to unite them by an unmeaning 
phrase. Dr. Dollinger and his friends are playing at a 
ridiculous game of verbal jugglery. They agreed 
with each other at the end of the conference just as 
little as they did at. the beginning, and they know 
that their professions of harmony are idle talk, - 
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The Household. 


A SUMMER IN THE CITY. 
By a SunpAy-ScHooL WORKER. 


“ OT going away this summer?” said Agnes 

Dean to her mother. ‘‘ Why, mother, are you 
{n earnest? we’ve been away every summer since I 
was a little girl. Why, we shall all die if we stay here 
in this hot city!” 

“Oh, no, we sha’n’t die,” answered her mother, 
Bmilingly, “ there are a great many people alive that 
have stayed in New York all summer. Now, daugh- 
ter, I want you to prove yourself a true woman. I 
had a talk with your father this morning, as to where 
we had better go, and he spoke despondingly of his 
business affairs, and said it would be impossible for 
him to leave the city for asingle day; thatif we went, 
it must be to some moderate place, for he should be 
very grateful if he weathered the summer through, 
and he looked pale and worried, and I proposed to 
him that we should stay at home this summer, and 
cheer him along; he seemed so pleased at my propo- 
sition, but said he was afraid Agnes would rebel; and 
I answered that I knew that our daughter would do 
what was right, and she will,” said Mrs. Dean, kissing 
her daughter. 

But Agnes could not submit quite so readily to this 
new state of affairs. 

“But what will people say?” said she; “none but 
poor people stay in the city all summer.” 

“Ah! my child, don’t worry about the ‘they says.’ 
What would they say if papa should fail, and perhaps 
fall ill, while his wife and daughter were off on a 
pleasure trip? Never let outsiders prescribe your line 
of duty for you.” 

Agnes Dean didn’t look very happy that morning, 
as she sat there opposite her mother; her work had 
fallen from her lap, and she leaned her head on her 
hands, saying, ‘“‘ There won’t be a soul left in the city. 
I know all the girls are going somewhere”; and then 
she thought of the different places where she had ex- 
pected to meet them, and the plans she had laid. 
“Well! I expect to die with longliness,” she said; 
“all July, August, and half of September; oh, dear 
me!” . 

‘*Now, Agnes, don’t be sad; perhaps there is a mis- 
sion for you this summer.” 

“Don’t talk that way, mother,” was the quick re- 
joinder; “I heard a gentleman say, the other night, 
that ‘he hated a woman with a mission,’ and so do I.” 

* Well, if your mission should be to cheer your fa- 
ther, to play and sing for him, as you know he loves to 
hear you, would you hate that?” 

Agnes loved her father, and she thought how in- 
dulgent he had always been, and she well knew that if 
he proposed anything which he thought would affect 
her happiness it would be from necessity. 

August came. Agnes had read nearly all the lighter 
works of the Mercantile Library; she bought a quan- 
tity of all kinds of fancy paper and had written let- 
ters to her different friends by the dozen, receiving 
answers condoling with her pining in the hot city, 
while they were having such lovely times at the hop, 
the glen, at pic-nics and fétes of all kinds. Agnes 
sighed, and wished the days away; those precious 
hours, God’s opportunities for doing good. 

She had played for papa when he asked her, a little 
hurriedly sometimes, and too loud at others, not very 
graciously, but making the best of it, as she said to 
herself. 

One morning, entering her mother’s room, she said, 
“Mother, that missionary is down stairs that lives 
across the street; he asked for me, but I don’t know 
him, and I don’t want to go down and see him.” 

“Well,” answered her mother, ‘I think when peo- 
ple call on any one, it is not pleasant to have some one 
else represent them, but I suppose if you don’t go 
down I must.” In a few minutes Aggie heard her 
mother calling from the hall, so with an “ oh, pshaw!”’ 
she went down to be presented to Mr. Bishop, the 
missionary. 

“T hope you’ll excuse me, Miss Dean, but there are 
s0 few people left in town, and our need of help is so 
great, I have waived ceremony, and have come to see 
if 1 could enlist your sympathies. I have heard your 
music at night as I sat by my open window; I suppose 
you did not know you were cheering a tired man with 
it. ‘Yesterday afternoon our singing dragged so with- 
out a leader, and no music, as our organist is out of 
town, that I determined to come and ask youif you 
could help us a little this summer.” 2 

Agnes looked surprised; ‘‘Me play at a mission 
school?” she thought, and answering quickly said, “I 
hardly ever play hymns,” and with like excuses she 
gave Mr. Bishop to understand that she could not 
accept. 

“Why, daughter, can’t you try?” 

“No, mother, I am sure Iam not a suitable player 
for such singing;”’ and her mother saw that in her 
daughter’s face which said, ‘don’t urge it.”” After 
the call was over she went up stairs and picked up the 
*“latest,’? but she didn't read much; her mind wan- 
‘dered to a sermon she had heard from an earnest 
young. preacher on “lost opportunities,” from the 
text, ‘*‘ Because thou knewest not the time of thy visi- 
tation,” and thinking she had never had any oppor- 











tunities offered her, she felt easy, but now one was 
offered her, and she had rejected it. 

The next morning she went to her piano, and find- 
ing an old hymn book, softly played some of the 
tunes. She heard her mother’s voice saying, ‘* Why, 
Aggie dear, that playing would do, I am sure.” 
Agnes had good in her, but it needed development; 
like many, she did not know that there was within her 
that which could bring to her the comfort of those 
blessed words, “ Ye did it unto me.” 

She kept wishing she had told Mr. Bishop she would 
come and try; but thoughts of people. catching dis- 
eases at mission schools and other possible ills came to 
her mind. But there was Miss Ellen Harmon, she 
thought, who had been going to a mission school for 
years; she had never seemed to be sicker than other 
people. Saturday evening came, and she sat on her 
doorstep when she saw Mr. Bishop going into his 
house. Calling him she said, as he reached her door, 
“If you will call for me to-morrow, Mr. Bishop, I will 
try and do my best to oblige you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Dean,” was the grateful answer, 
“ we none of us can do more than our best.” 

So we found Agnes timidly seated at the melodeon 
on Sunday: afternoon. She felt nervous at the new 
experience. When Mr. Bishop gave out that sweet 
hymn, perhaps purposely : 

“ Saviour, thy dying love 
Thou gavest me; 
And shall I aught withhold, 

Dear Lord, from Thee?” 
she blundered a little when playing the tune over, but 
when the children’s voices joined in, and she felt the 
inspiration of their singing, she went safely through. 
What sounds so sweetly as the voices of children 
singing? Thank God for Sunday-school hymns! If 
William Bradbury in his far-off home hears the voices 
of the sweet children who sing his hymns, surely 
heaven is dearer to him. 

After school had opened, Mr. Bishop came to her 
and said: ‘* Miss Dean, you did well; after the lesson 
we will sing several hymns, and you will feel more 
confident, I am sure, before you leave us.” Agnes sat 
there and looked at the classes as they gathered 
around their teachers; some were listless, but as a rule 
they eagerly listened to their teachers. It was a new 
experience; she was in a new world; she felt, while 
watching, the inspiration those feel who realize they 
have that within them which can do good to others. 

And now the summer is nearly over. Every Sunday 
has found our friend at her new post; the new organ- 
ist is liked, and now she leads with her beautiful voice 
the sweet hymns they sing. One Sunday, as she was 
rising from the instrument, a little voice said, “ Please 
teacher, won’t you come with me and sing for my sick 
sister? I told her there was a lady who could sing so 
nice.now in the school, and she said she wished she 
could hear you.” This was a little different; it had 
become pleasant to play in the bright schoolroom, 
now, but to go into one of the children’s homes, that 
was different. She had read about some of those 
homes, and she shrank from entering one of them. 
The little girl still looked pleadingly, and said, ‘It 
aint very far from here, miss.”” Agnes stood irreso- 
lute, but a voice, that vewly-awakened voice, said, 
“Go.” She passed out of the schoolroom, and, asking 
what was the matter with the’ child, felt relieved 
when she was told it was consumption. Agnes breathed 
more freely; she thought it might be some more ter- 
rible disease. A few blocks and they arrived at the 
house of the little girl; three long flights of stairs, and 
then a door opened out of the darkness, and the little 
sufferer lay before her. She glanced around the room, 
and thought of her own home, with all its comforts, 
and her rebellious spirit at staying in it this summer. 
The mother rose timidly and said, ‘‘I fear very much 
you did not know what sort of a place you were com- 
ing to. Carrie has told her sisterso much about a new 
lady who sahg at the Mission, that Laura has been 
very anxious to hear her, but I did not think you 
would be kind enough to come.” Agnes sat timidly 
down; it was so new, the personal contact, the touch- 
ing of the sufferer, as our Divine Lord himself did, the 
giving of one’s self, these were new to her. But pres- 
ently the persevering Carrie put in her hands the 
hymn-book she had asked permission to bring with 
her, and said, *‘Sister wants you;to sing ‘ Whiter than 
Snow.’” With faltering tones she commenced, while 
the little sufferer, with a look of satisfaction, never 
lost a note. ‘* Now, please,’ she said, when Agnes had 
finished the hymn, “sing ‘Sweet By and By.’” The 
little sufferer knew the chorus, and joining in with 
feeble voice, seemed to be nearing the beautiful home 
she sang about. Then other hymus followed, until the 
dusk approached. 

“Oh, thank you, miss! I have been to Sunday- 
school in bed;’? and Agnes Dean on her way to her 
home that day knew more of real joy than she ever 
knew in her life before. She had made the little suf- 
ferer happy. Is theré any joy in this world like that 
of making others happy? 

Summer has gone; the little sufferer is dead; she 
died with the sweet voice.of Agnes sounding in her 
ears; she never knew want after the first visit. Many 
others followed; and she thanked Agnes, who had 
been to her the angel who had made her last days so 
bright. The summer travelers have all come back 
with their pleasures and conquests. - ae 

““Why, Aggie, how have you existed this summer?” 


but she, with peaceful face, thinks of the happy days} - “Where have you been, Charley?” 





——- 
she has seen, and does not envy them of 

for she has joys they know not of, She has aren’; 
“living waters.” And with her parents’ kiss of ap. 
proval, as they fold to their arms their Consecrateg 
daughter, the blessing of little Carrie, above all hay. 
ing received the “gift of God” in all its fullness, she 
now, in her useful field of labor, looks back and 
thanks God for her “ Summer in the City, 

—_—_—___ 


CHARLEY. 
By Mrs. E. D. KENDALL. 


b? you know Charley? He was born on the 
28th of March, just ten years ago. He says he 
came near being an April fool; but my opinion is, 
though I wouldn’t tell him so, that the “miss” was 
“as good asa mile.” He is rather short, but well-knit, 
and boasts his “ muscle.” He likes to wrestle with the 
other boys, and, to speak literally as well as figura. 
tively, generally comes out at the top of the heap, 
much to the detriment of collars and trousers, If | 
remonstrate with him, he says, **O, mother, it’s such 
fun! ‘Tisn’t fighting, you know. It’s only trying to 
see who’s the best feller, and we never get mad abont 
it. Besides, if a feller’s ever going to be strong, he’s 
got to begin.” I reminded him gently that it would 
be better if he could put his strength to practical use 
in the way of bringing up a hod of coal, now and 
then, or emptying the ashes.- A funny twinkle come; 
into his roguish blue eyes, and then he blushes, for he 
remembers that he often tries to beg off from “ chores,” 
and considers them on the whole rather in the light of 
“dead horses.” 

Charley’s hair is brown and thick, without a particle 
of curl in it, and his forehead is broad and full, but 
not high. His nose is undeniably a pug; but he has a 
pleasant mouth and a dimpled chin. As to his com. 
plexion, it is nice and white on Sundays, and for about 
ten minutes after he has been washed on week days; 
but I will not answer for its color at other times. Natu- 
rally somewhat freckled, untoward accidents fre- 
quently embellish his skin still further with tho 
addition of ink-blotches, mud-spatters, or scratches 
and bruises, as the case may be; and with hat on one 
side and clothes soiled and torn, I am afraid he resem- 
bles a street Arab far more than the child of civilized 
Christian parents. 

And what a voice the boy has! I almost wonder 
that he was not born an Indian, such glorious war- 
whoop possibilities lie hidden in lungs and larynx. 
There is a dear little girl baby down stairs, of whom 
he is very fond; but I am pained tosay that after half- 
past eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and on Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons previous to the session 
of the Band of Hope, she gets not a wink of sleep. 
You see, the boys congregate under our windows, or in 
our alley; and there is always some plan to discuss in- 
volving differences of opinion on the part of Fred 
Jones or Johnny Jameson or Charley, all of whom are 
anxious to be “ brigadier-generals’”’; or there is some 
bit of mischief to laugh about, or a top to trade off, or 
a tin horn or new drum to try, or a proposition from 
Frefi or Charley to be acted upon as to which shall 
shout “ Rally!” the loudest. And then, of course, the 
baby does her part towards “rallying,” and screams 
in concert with these young savages. I open my wil- 
dow. “Charley,’’ I say, ‘why cannot you remember? 
How often must I ask you not to bring the boys into 
the yard—not to make so much noise near the house?” 
He looks up penitently. ‘ Well, mother, it is too bad. 
I didn’t mean to wake the baby. ButI forgot. Truly, 
I forgot. I won’t do so again. Come, boys, let’s go up 
to the corner.’’? And so, the horse having been stolen, 
Charley shuts the stable door. Afterwards, when I 
have an opportunity quietly to talk with the child, ! 
question him as to the immediate significance of this 
terrible cry which seems to be such a favorite with the 
boys in our neighborhood. ‘O, it don’t mean any- 
thing in particular,” he replies. ‘We only do it to see , 
which feller’s got the best lungs.” ‘“ But, my dear 
boy, what possible enjoyment can there be in making 
such a hideous noise? You must be satisfied by this 
time as to whose lungs are the strongest, surely: yet 
every day I am startled almost out of my wits by thi 
insane shouting on the part of the children. Now, tell 
me, if you can, where is the fun in it all?” “Well, 
mother,” he answers, with evident compassion for the 
hopelessness of my stupidity, “if I could explain it to 
you so’s’t you could understand it, I would. But you 
can’t, cause you’rea woman. I wish you wasa boy, 
and then you'd know.” 

It is dinner time. Charley’s father looks up at the 
clock, and asks “ Where’s the boy?” Nobody can give 
any account of him. But presently I hear his whistle 
outside, and his steps on the back staircase. He saun- 
ters in, tosses his hat upon a chair, and marches 
straight to the dining room, his face smutched, bis 
necktie twisted awry, his pockets bulging with stones 
which he has picked up for his “ collection,” and bis 
hands black as a mulatto’s. I suggest a visit to the 
wash-basin. He obeys with a half frown—he neve 
did like watef in small quantities—and then I observe 
that his two bare heels are laughing over the tops of 
his shoes. Mortification takes possession of me. The 
neighbors will never guess that I mended those stock- 
ings faithfully only the day before yesterday. They 
will not stop to think that we have had two stormy 
days in succession, or remember that rubber boots are 
the ind ble foe of hosiery. 

efatiga his father ine 
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quires. “ Rolling in the mud, or riding on a dump- 


cart—which ” 


“I haven’t been doing either,” he replies shame- 
tacedly. “A big boy made a little boy cry, and I 
went for him, and then he pitched into me and knock- 
ed me down and kicked me for it.” : 

«go! A case of injured innocence and wrong tri- 
umphant. You mustn’t ‘go for’ the big boys so 
rashly, Charley. Wait till you’re older and stronger.” 

And then there comes to my mind another instance 
of mistaken zeal on the part of our young hopeful. It 
gcourred when he was about six years old. One of bis 
litile playmates ran crying into the yard one day, bis 
face covered with blood, Charley walking leisurely 
pehiud him. 

“Why, Willie! What’s the matter?” 
“What has happened to you?” 

“Tarley stwut me, an’ div me a buddy nose,” he 
managed to articulate in his funny fashion. 

I turned to the culprit. 

* Did you strike Willie?’ I demanded. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied. ‘An’ [ oughter. 
ma, he swored—awful!”’ 

This horror of profanity still characterizes him, 
though he has learned that corporal punishment ad- 
ministered at the discretion of offended parties doesn’t 
always work as well in aJl cases as it proved to with 
Willie. But he still enters his protest against profane 
swearing and vulgarity, and shows his colors unmis- 
takably, now as then refusing to associate with boys 
whose speech is interlarded with oaths and seasoned 
with vile allusions. 

Many are his faults. He does not obey on the in- 
stant. When he is asked to do something which for 
any reason he doesn’t want to, he is prone to stop and 
argue the matter. He seldom takes care of anything 
when he has used it, unless reminded of it. He is 
quick-tempered, and not always respectful at home, 
though people.tell me that he is very gentlemanly on 
the street, and if spoken to is invariably polite in his 
answers. Hesays he does not mean to be impudent 
and naughty to his mother, and I believe him: for 
when he sees that he has grieved me, his heart is 
heavy, and he begs very humbly for forgiveness, and 
prays me to forget all about it, and says he will try to 
be a better boy. 

Yes; with all his faults—and they are a source of 
great annoyance and much foreboding—I know that 
Charley is sincere, that he has good and generous and 
noble impulses, and that he loves me dearty. And so 
I try to be patient and to look forward into the future 
with hope. I have no selfish plans for him—no ambi- 


I asked. 


Mam- 


. tions, save that he may grow up to bea true, useful, 


and upright man, Christlike in character, in purpose, 
in devotion to duty, in sacrifice, if need be, for the 
welfare of others. I pray that by his life he may 
make honor, integrity, and virtue more beautiful in 
the eyes of men, so that the world may be the better 
and not the worse for his living in it. 

And, praying thus, I trust the divine love for the 


Che Mittle Folks. 


THE STORY OF THREE LIVES. 
By Mary C. BARTLETT. 


ACK, Amy, and Hal were cousins. Jack’s 
home was in Pennsylvania, Hal’s in Kansas, while 
Amy was a Boston girl who had never been twenty 
miles from home in all her little life. But though 
their homes were so far apart the cousins were very 
well acquainted, for every summer they met upon the 
sea-shore, and the few pleasant weeks they spent to- 
gether there were the very happiest weeks of the 
whole year. 

So they thought, and surely they ought to know 
best. It happened, however, that once upon a time 
for three days in succession the rain fell remorselessly. 
Oh, those dreary, dreary days, when they could have 
done so many things—had their mothers only thought 
80! 

“Can’t we go bathing, mother?” asked Jack. ‘We 
should get all wet any way, so what’s the difference?” 

But there was a difference. Mamma said, “ No,” 

“Td just as lief row in the rain as not, if Mr. Blake 
will go with me,” remarked Amy. 

“Fish bite harder when it rains,” suggested Hal. 

But the mothers were not to be persuaded. 

“I'd rather be back in Kansas catching grasshop- 

pers,” said Hal, pettishly. 
’ “ And T’drather be in Chester on my pony; I'd ride 
out to the toll-gate. There’s the funniest kind of an 
old man there, and a little girl with the queerest hair 
—three colors in it. He’s her grandfather.” 

“Three colors!” exclaimed Amy. ‘“ What colors 
were they ?” : 

“Oh, darkish yellows or lightish browns,” replied 
Jack, doubtfully; “I can’t tell exactly.” 

“Tell us about her, Jack.” 

“There .sn’t much to tell. She’s only a girl.” 

“'There’s as much to tell about girls as there is about 
boys,” answered Amy, tartly. ‘I could tell ever so 
many things if I chose.” 
inn don’t you tell them, then?” asked Jack, sar- 


“*Cause I don’t want to.” 

















“ IT could tell things enough,” remarked Hal, proud- 
ly. “ About grasshoppers—and—everything.” 

* Tell us about them, please,” begged Amy. 

“ No.” 

“I never saw such disobliging boys in all my life.” 

That was a long word for Amy, but Jack came out 
with a still longer one. 

** You're disobliging-er,”’ said he, crossly. ** You said 
you could tell lots of things, but you wouldn’t.” 

Just then Aunt Lizzie’s pleasant face appeared in 
the doorway. ‘Having a good time, children?” she 
inquired. 

** No!” shouted the angry little voices. 

‘* Why not?” 

* Jack’s cross.”’. 

“ Hal’s so mean.” 

“ Amy won't tell a thing.” 

“Won't tell a thing about what?” 

“Oh, ’bout everything.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” said Aunt Lizzie. 

The children explained as well as they could, and at 
length succeeded in enlightening their puzzled auntie. 

She was silent for a moment, looking compassion- 
ately down upon the scowling little faces. 

*T’ll tell you what to do,” said she, at length. “You 
can all write.” 

“T can,” answered Amy, quickly. 

“So can I,” said Jack; ‘“‘* but Hal can’t make F’s 
very well.” 

*T can too,” growled Hal. 

“You can’t either. That letter you wrote me was 
awful funny. The F’s looked just like B’s. 

“T sha’n’t write you any more letters—never,” cried 
Hal, with flashing eyes. 

“Stop, stop, boys!” said Aunt Lizzie, placing her 
white hand tightly over Jack’s opening mouth. “I 
want you all to do something for me. Will you?’ 

“T will,” said Jack, recovering his good humor for a 
moment. 

“So will I,” said Amy. 

Hal was silent. 

“J will bring you each a sheet of paper and a lead- 
pencil,”’ continued the lady. ‘‘ You shall have this 
room all to yourselves, and I want you to write me a 


story of your lives. Tell me everything that you can 


think of that ever happened to you.” 

“Nothing ever happened to me,” said Jack, dole- 
fully. 

“Why, Jack Otis!” cried Amy,reproachfully. “You 
just told us some very strange things. About that girl 
with the funny hair, and——” 

“ She never happened to me, did she?’’ asked Jack, 
crossly. 

“But you happened to ride by her house. 
would do to put in, wouldn’t it, Aunt Lizzie?” 

“Yes, indeed. Tell me where you’ve been, and 
what you’ve seen. I’ve never seen your new house, 
you know. Tell me about that.” 

“It’s only a house—with a front door—something 
like old Mr. Peterson’s,” began Jack. 

“Don’t say another word,” laughed Aunt Lizzie. 
“Write it down;’’ and she ran away for paper and 
pencils. 

** Now,” said she, as she reappeared, “‘ promise me 
that you will not speak to each other until you have 
finished.” 

They promised. Soon three little heads bent 
thoughtfully over their task. It was no easy one, 
especially to poor Hal, who hated to write even when 
he knew just what to say. 

“T can’t do it,” he exclaimed, at length. ‘ There! 
I didn’t mean to speak. I’m talking to myself, any- 
way. Nobody needn’t hear if they don’t want to.” 

“If I’d seen as many grasshoppers as you have, Hal 
Gregory, I’m sure I should have something to write,” 
said Amy, decidedly. _ 

“Who spoke then, I should like to know?” inquired 
Jack, severely. 

“You did,” shouted Hal and Anjiy in the same 
breath, at which Master Jack colored a little, but 
couldn’t help joining in the laugh. 

‘““We must tell Aunt Lizzie we have broken our 
promise,” said Amy. ‘“ Let’s begin again now. Sh— 
sh—s—h!” 

Again the scratching of pencils was heard. Even 
Hal seemed to have thought of something to say. 

Amy was the first to finish. Folding her paper very 
carefully she left the room on tiptoe, in search of 
Aunt Lizzie. 

Jack, who couldn’t bear to be outdone by a girl, 
brought his story to a sudden close and followed her. 
Little Hal plodded on, taking extra pains with the 
troublesome “F's,” and when, fifteen minutes after- 
ward, he walked slowly into the sitting-room, he 
found not only Aunt Lizzie and the childrfen, but the 
three mothers and his grandmother there. 

“What an age you’ve been!” exclaimed Amy, 
We're all waiting for you. Aunt Lizzie wouldn’t let 
us read ours until you came. Come and stand over 
here by us.” rs 

Hal went. 

“Now,” said Aunt Lizzie, “as Amy happens to be 
the only girl, I think she had better read first.” 

And the little maiden, nothing daunted, unfolded 
her paper with a flourish, and commenced : 

*“T am seven years old. [ go to school, and know a 
great many things. The measles took place when I 
was four years old. I didn’t have the mumps. Alice 
did. Her face was dreadful. She’s got over them 
now. Itwaslastyea*’ Jimmie Biker found me once, 


That 








I was lost right back of our house. I shouldn’t have 
been lost if I'd known I was there, but I came from 
Jimmie’s other door, and I couldn’t tell. I was a little 
girl. Jimmie ran outandfoundme. When he showed 
me our house I knew the way well enough. I——” 

Here Amy stopped and looked reproachfully at 
Jack, whose mouth was “ puckered up” in the most 
suspicious manner. 

**I won’t read another word until Jack behaves,” 
said she, stoutly. 

“Tam behaving,” replied Jack, drawing down his 
face to an expression of becoming solemnity. 

Amy went on: “I bought me a dress once—from a 
pattern. I went all alone—to Chandler’s. Jimmie 
Riker'’s mother went to the door. My mother was 
sick. Mrs. Riker sat down on a stool, because I didn’t 
want her to help me. The man said I was a young 
shopist. I had four teeth pulled out. My father did 
it. Iearned four cents with them. New teeth came. 
Once I cut my hair off. I couldn’t have it curled any 
more. There wasn’t enough. That’s all.” 

“That’s very nice indeed, I’m sure,” said grandma 
approvingly, while Jack and Hal clupped vigorously 
in token of their appreciation. 

“ Now, Jack,” said Aunt Lizzie, when quiet was re- 
stored. 

“Let Hal read his next.” 

“No, no!” cried Hal. ‘I’m the littlest.” 

Jack was altogether too much of a man to insist, so 
he unfolded his paper valiantly, though his face crim- 
soned, and his hand trembled a little. 

“Tm a boy named Jack Otis. I’m from Pennsyl- 
vania. We have some grasshoppers, too. I was sick 
with the fever ovce. The people talk different where 
Llive. Grandpa Otis says: *‘ How does thee do, Jack ?”’ 
He’s a Friend. Friends all talk so. My Aunt Jane 
was married once—she and Uncle Ben. I went to the 
meeting house. Ever so many people talked. Aunt 
Janeand Uucle Ben, they just got up and teok hold of 
hands. He said he wanted her for his wife, and she 
said she wanted him for her husband; and Mary 
Kearney took off her bonnet, and preached at every- 
body. Mr. Josiah Sampson read a good deal about 
them from a long sheet of paper. The girl at the toll 
house has three different colored hairs, and bare feet. 
I saw a prairie dog at Mr. Smith’s store, in a cage. It 
didn’t look like a dog. A lady came to our house 
once. She laughed because Mr. Smith sells mince- 
meat. He keeps it in a stone pot, with @ tin dipper. 
Amy’s done, so goodbye. I go to school, and learn 
very fast. Oh! our house is just like Mr. Peterson’s, 
almost. 

Jack sat down amid a shower of applause. It was 
now Hal’sturn. Poor little fellow, how he dreaded it! 

“T was in Kansas most all the time. Grasshoppers 
can eat corn. Sammy Lawson had theghills, but not 
me. I didn’t have the chills. Grasshoppers can eat 
peas and strawberries. We scraped them into & hole, 
and put kerosene into them. Sammy Lawson's medi- 
cine is bitter. He gave mesome. Dr. Ramsey gives 
the best. It’s sugar pills—little teentys. I got my 
dipper full all the time—of grasshoppers. Grasshoppers 
can eat wheat and potatoes. I had some of the baby’s 
pills. T didn’t have any sickness. The baby’s teeth 
don’t come yet. She cries with’em. I came here in 
the steam cars. I came before. Grasshoppers can eat 
hoe-handles and shirts. They jump allthetime. Mr. 
Kretchman is very poor with the grasshoppers. Miss 
Lawson is my teacher. She likes me. Good bye.” 

Hal looked at Aunt Lizzie as he finished, and some- 
how, he didn’t quite know how, in half a minute he 
found himself in her arms. 

‘“You’ve done very well, all of you,” said she pleas- 
antly. ‘And now—why, what is that on the floor, 
just under grandma’s rocker?” 

“Tt’s a line of sunshine! It’s a line of sunshine!” 
cried Hal, gleefully. ‘‘ Now we can do some better 
things, can’t we?’ 

Aunt Lizzie nodded, and the happy children were off. 


Pu33Les, 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A scribe mentioned in the Book of Ezra. 
A minister. 
A prophetess. 
A poem. 
A fleet, of ships. 
The initials and finals each name a European country. 
ELLA. 











A METAGRAM. 


Entire I am a beautiful tree ; curtail and transpose me into 
another tree; transpose the latter into a useful article; re- 
place the last letter, behead and transpose, and you have a 
boundary line. Curtail the entire word twice, and you have 
a picture; take the second and third letters away from the 
entire word, transpose the remainder, and you have anothor 
tree. A SQUARE Wor. MERRY. 

A fruit, 
A town in Missouri, 
A place of worship. 
A shrub. 
A planet. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 2%. 

An Ichthyological Puazzle.—Sun, king, moon, mullet, butterfly, 
crocodile, fiat, hound, slab, sword, drum-head, goby, gar, wolf, 
trout (T-rout), saw, lamprey (lamp-ray), star, angel, devil, weak, 
blue, pearl, archer, black, white, skipper, doree, globe. 

A Floral Enigma.—Sweet-pea. 

4 Metagram.—Cruat trust. rust, bust, dust, gust, just, us, 
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Che Church. 


HOME. 

Mr. Beecher’s pulpit has been supplied during 
July and August most satisfactorily by the Rev. Mr. 
Julien, of New Bedford, and Rev. Charles E. Robin- 
son, D.D., of Troy. Mr. Julien’s sermons were highly 
acceptable to the congregation, and Dr. Robinson, who 
had won the affections and regard of the church by his 
preaching last summer, has still more thoroughly 
established himself in their respect and confidence by 
the admirable discourses just delivered 

According to a letter written from that place, 
the New Lebanon Shakers are slowly dying out. With- 
in a few years several outlying societies have been 
given up, many young people have left the sect, and 
there have been few additions from without. This 
year they have been obliged to dispose of some of 
their farms, and much of their work has to be done by 
hired men from “the world.” The community, how- 
ever, is still vigorous and shows no weakening of faith 
in its peculiar principles. 








The audience assembled in and around the great 
ient to hear Mr. Beecher last Sunday at the Twin 
Mountain House was by far the largest yet assembled, 
Forty-five cars and one hundred and forty-five vehi- 
eles were brought into requisition to transport the 
visitors. Mr. Beecher alluded to the recent strictures 
upon these meetings by the press at length. The ser- 
mon was upon the text, “The Gospel of Christ the 
power of God unto the salvation of every one that be- 
lieveth.”” Daily prayer-meetings are being conducted 
by Mr. Beecher, and all are attended with unabated 
interest. 


In no state, we should say, did the Ohio crusade 
root its vitality deeper than in Maine. The women 
there have a general Temperance Union, at the last 
meeting of which it was resolved that, ‘we will, by 
the help of God, do all in our power to secure the 
organization of a woman’s temperance union in every 
town and village, for the purpose of educating public 
sentiment;’? and again, that “‘we will endeavor so to 
educate the youth in our schools and streets, that the 
absolute enforcement of our law, even in our largest 
towns, shall be rendered practicable within the next 
ten years.” 


Prof. Swing, taking notice of rumors that the 
Synod in October is likely to compel the Fourth 
Chureh to drop him, clearly hints that he will go, 
since the relations, he says, “‘ between a regular Pres- 
byterian church and an excommunicated clergy- 
man can only be temporary relations.”” What his 
congregation may do he does not know, but if the 
Synod shall insist on the dissolution of the present re- 
lation, probably they will “ unite with the Congrega- 
tionalists and build a new cheap hall orchurch. It 
would be as easy to build a new church as to pay the 
debt of the one now occupied.” 





The first year’s experience of the American Col- 
lege and the Education Societies since their union 
has been in some respects very satisfactory, the re- 
ceipts in the departments of candidates for the min- 
istry and Help for Western Colleges for the eleven 
months having exceeded that of the previous thirteen 
when the societies were distinct. The year’s receipts 
were nearly ninety-five thousand dollars, which went 
to the assistance of eight institutions, namely, Wash- 
burn, Drury, Ripon, Carleton, Iowa, Doane, and 
Thayer Colleges and Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Four hundred and thirteen students were aided at the 
average of fifty-five dollars apiece. 


Is there a reaction setting in against paid sing- 
ers and fashionable choirs? Here is the Jewish Mes- 
senger reflecting as follows in favor of congregational 
singing: 

“We do not wish a revival of the old days in synagogue 
service, when each member shouted his prayers more loudly 
thar his neighbor, and the singing of the hymns was ‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded,’ but we are so bigoted and old- 
fashioned as to wish to see the synagogue or temple lose 
somewhat its present theatrical aspect and become a house 
of worshipers.” 
And the Christian Leader mourns that you can’t go 
into a country church even, where they are not at- 
tempting a new anthem or something modern in the 
musical line, to the neglect of the good old tunes of 
their fathers. Let the reaction come, say we; but 
there are too many hymn and song books sold to-day 
to warrant the belief that congregational singing has 
so far gone out of date as to make a reaction necessary 
to rescue it. 





It is not because churches don’t hear of preach- 
ers or preachers of churches, that the one go empty 
and the others unemployed for so long often. To tbe 
Presbyterian’s thinking, the trouble lies elsewhere. 
It is convinced that what is needed are two plans, one 
of which will work to a charm “in rooting out con- 
eeit and stinginess from vacant churches; which will 
make them content with a litile Jess genius in a man 


teach them that it is a moral impossibility for every 
church to have ‘ the smartest minister in the country :’ 
and which will make them believe that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, even if he does work in their par- 
ticular corner of the Lord’s vineyard.” And the 
other plan called for must succeed in eradicating 
pride and laziness from un.mployed ministers; it 
must convince them that God’s work can be done in 
ihe country as well as in the city, make them think 
more of Christ’s glory and less of their own, and teach 
them that preaching is the last kind of work to be 
done off-hand. This is plain talk, but we are satisfied 
the Presbyterian would not indulge im it did it not 
know perfectly well where and whom to hit in the 
case. 


Who knows but Bret Harte’s epic on the ‘‘ Heath- 
en Chinee” may pass into fable sooner than we sus- 
pect? Here is Ah For, a Chinese missionary, coming 
to Virginia City, Nevada, in June, and in two months 
building a Christian chapel with funds subscribed by 
his countrymen whom he is drawing away from 
heathenism, At the dedication were present nearly 
one hundred and fifty Chinamen who could, most of 
them, join in the opening hymn, ‘All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name’’; and they could listen intently to Bishop 
Whitaker as Ah For translated his address. Does all 
this signify nothing? We regard it rather, says the 
Virginia Enterprise, as no light and trivial event. 
“We have in our country thousands of these China- 
men, and the first question is, What are we to do with 
them? When, therefore, we see one hundred and fifty 
of them, quiet, orderly, reverential, congregating to 
hear of him who is the ‘author of peace,’ aud the God 
of order and love, it points out, with unbending fin- 
ger, the duty of every Christian and peace-loving 
citizen. We bespeak, therefore, for Ah For, a hearty 
sympathy and codperation.” This sounds manly, 
much more so than the howl against Chinese emigra- 
tion. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, of 
Pittsburg, accepts the call to Center Church (Dr. 
Bacon’s) New Haven, succeeding Dr. Walker.—A mong 
ministerial deaths reported lately is that of Rev. Dr. 
E. H. Gillett, Professor in the New York University. 
He was a graduate of Yale, class of 1841, and for 
twenty years was pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Harlem. He published several works.— 
The Board of Episcopal Bishops meets next month to 
elect two missionary bishops, one for Africa, another 
for China.—The colored preacher killed by a train at 
Long Branch last week was Rev. D. H. Vandeveer, 
pastor of the Shiloh Presbyterian Church in this city. 
He was in his sixty-eighth year, and had been forty 
years in the ministry. 





FOREIGN. 

For a really safe corporation our English friends 
could commend us to nothing better than the Indian 
* Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company.” To be 
sure its shareholders have lately been informed that 
its profits for 1875 do not admit of the usual half-yearly 
dividend, but there is no evidence of speculation or 
peculation on the part of the directors. Per contra, 
among the items of expenditure we find that a large 
sum of money was voted for a costly east window for 
a new church in Bombay. The church was dedicated 
to St. Peter and the window in question was filled 
with richly stained glass, illustrative of six acts in the 
Apostle’s life. This is certainly better than investing 
in airy stocks; but it seems that the church is an ultra 
ritualistic affair, and the low church shareholder is 
supposed to be all worked up over the gift as a scandal- 
ous misdirection of the company’s funds. One church 
paper intimates that at any rate he ought to be. 

His suspension for six weeks for his ritualistic 
extravagances has had an effect upon Rev. Mr. Mack- 
onochie contrary to what his friends anticipated. They 
looked for quiet submission on his part, but he goes on 
as before. Ona recent Sunday, says a London paper, 
he threw the judgment of the Court and the admoni- 
tion of his Bishop to the winds, “ for not only did he 
wear a chasuble, turn to the east, make the sign of the 
cross, and sanction the singing of the ‘ Agnus Dei’ and 
the tolling of the great bell at the consecration, but the 
two symbolic altar lights were used and the service 
proceeded as before, with the exception that the cele- 
brant was unassisted save by asingle layman.” Mr. 
Mackonochie may wish to precipitate matters and 
have the ritualistic party declare itself more openly 
against interference, in which case he will appear as a 
leader if not amartyr. Had he appealed from the de- 
cision instead of defying it, his “‘ cause” might have a 
better look. 





It does not enlighten most of us to be told that 
the recent Bonn Conference came to an agreement on 
the doctrinal point of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. Nor does it seem to be such a very important 
matter. But it deeply interests the orientals of the 
Greek Church, the European Old Catholics, and some 
few in the Church of England. Since the Greeks re- 
ject the Pope’s dogma of the infallibility they are now 
regarded at Rome substantially as heretics, where 
before, by virtue of the disagreement between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, they were simply 
schismatics. This brings them into some sort of a 


Dr. Dollinger’s Bonu Conference has been a repetition 
of last year’s attempt to see if these two bodies could 
not be brought into a still closer sympathy, both being 
opposed to Rome on at least one common ground— 
rejection of the infallibility scheme. Hunting up 
Church History we are informed that between the 
Latins and the Orientals there has been an ancient 
and crucial difference of opinion as to whether the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from God alone, or from God the 
Father and the Son. The Greek Church holds to the 
former view, the Latins differing with it. Now at last 
the two are reconciling their positions. The Confer- 
ence contained a good number of learned and repre- 
sentative ecclesiastics from both sides, and after a 
long discussion they adopted a set of statements, 
which, under the name of an “agreement,” seem to 
leave the doctrine satisfactory to both parties, though 
it might be difficult to tell whether either party had 
yielded anything. These are one or two of the state- 
ments: “1. The Holy Ghost issues from the Father as 
the Beginning, the cause, the Fountain of the God- 
head. 2. The Holy Ghosé issues from the Son, because 
in the Godhead there is only one Beginning, one Cause 
by which all that is in the Godhead is produced. 3. 
The Holy Ghost issues from the Father through the 
Son. 4. The Holy Ghost is the image of the Son, the 
image of the Father, issuing from the Father, and 
resting in the Son as the power reflected by him.” 
This conclusion pleases Dollinger and also the Greek 
Churchmen as so much gained toward a Christian 
union between the churches East and West. Dollinger 
himself was the light and the power of the conference, 
and his speeches, as reported in outline, indicate that 
it is no formality or sentiment that he is pursuing, but 
the encouragement of a common feeling throughout 
Christendom that Christianity is a living principle, 
and not a system of dogmas and traditions alone. 


Che ddleck. 


(From Tuesday, Aug. 31, to Monday, Sept. 6.] 


Political news consists principally of rumor, the 
only absolute fact of the week consisting of a general 
Democratic victory in California, the majority being 
about 12,000. In Ohio the war goes on, but no new 
men appear on the stump. The preponderance of the 
inflation question over all others in the Ohio cam- 
paign has the effect of making Democratic editors 
very languid in publishing reports of meetings. Could 
the election be held at once, many thousands of dis- 
tracted politicians in all the States might be put out 
of misery, by being shown how to shape their finan- 
cial views. The inflationists have gained but a single 
prominent recruit—Senator Caperton, of West Vir- 
ginia. New presidential candidates are being suggest- 
ed and discussed by newspapers of the better class. 














If the inflationists are correct in their estimates 
of the influence of currency upon business, the action 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in calling in fifteen 
millions in bonds should make business operations a 
great deal easier, by reason of the amount of money 
which will be suddenly thrown upon the market in pay- 
ment for the bonds calledin. But even the most hopefuj 
observer cannot claim that the money market is any 
easier on account of this sudden liberation of gold and 
greenbacks. No over-stocked factory has been sought 
by speculators willing to pay unusual prices—no new 
mills have been put in operation, nor has the price of 
any staple suddenly grown larger. The money paid 
to the bondholders—most of whom are people in mod- 
erate circumstances—has been re-invested in govern. 
ment bonds, or spent for real estate, or invested in 
something which seemed absolutely sure to yield in- 
terest regularly, and to assure the payment of the 
principal. 


The great negro insurrection turns out to have 
been more of ascare, and of even less possibilities of 
danger, than we admitted in our last issue: in fact, 
it seems to have been of less consequence than the 
political trick (which we imagined it to be) might 
have been. One of the principal offenders has been 
discharged by a jury s verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty ’"—and 
most of the prisoners have been allowed to go home. 
The “‘Minies,”’ of which certain negroes spoke, turn out 
to have been “ Minutes” of a political meeting, and 
the foolishness of the blacks in assembl'ng for the pur- 
pose of electing a military general is' shown, by the 
public manner in which the object of the meeting was 
announced and attended, to have been the result of 
ignorance instead of conspiracy. That a few negroes did 
circulate a programme which was very unsettling to the 
miuds of timid citizens seems certain, but so did Mr. 
Sim Tappertit, and his fellow apprentices, of whom 
Dickens tells us in Barnaby Rudge. Of: the party 
last mentioned, Tappertit himself finally appeared, 
under the encouragement of men of higher .ability and 
social standing, to indulge in some insolent: conversa- 
tion and mysterious threats, but no Georgia negro had 
enough spirit and encouragement to reach ) even Mr. 
Tappertit’s altitude as an insurrectionist. Fer South- 
ern citizens who have really been scared by the: rumors 
of an insurrection, we have the tenderest sympathy ; 
the quality of terror is not diminished by any nxistaken 
ideas under which terror is inspired, but we { rannot 
help wondering why, after two centuries jf _ ppceful 
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so far mistake the nature of the Americanized African 
as to suppose that he is capable of ~ 1ccessful conspir- 
acy. As to the confessions of the negroes—how long is 
it since we ceased to hear, publicly and privately, of 
the foolish and inexplicable confessions of New En- 
glanders in the days of witchcraft? 


The first strong utterance on the Republican 
side during the present campaign was made by Judge 
Hoar at the great Republican Rally (and clam bake) 
at Old Orchard Beach (Maine) last week. The speaker 
announced that the issues before us were three: recon- 
ciliation, finance, and State rights; that the currency 
question was the most important of all; that the gov- 
ernment had no further right to issue vacillating 
currency, which was a war measure alone; that a 
continuance of paper currency would be a national 
dishonor, and that the Republican party proposed to 
make distinct issue on this question. In concluding, 
Judge Hoar said: “We are going to have a pretty 
severe contest, and I trust and believe that in muster- 
ing to the great battle we shall say to all the camp- 
followers, sutlers and bummers that they may fall 
to the rear, for we will have none of them.” Al- 
though not the leader of the Republican party, Judge 
Hoar’s prominence and ability justify us in believing 
that he does not speak as above without feeling as- 
sured that he is correct. 


The statement has been made (and upon what 
is claimed as high authority) that the President will in 
his next message to Congress advise that the Indian 
service be turned over to the management of the War 
Department. Whatever evil effects may be autici- 
pated from the proposed change, the service will under 
the War Department be at least removed from the 
possibilities of fraud. Should the change be made, it 
would not deprive the Indians of the continued min- 
istrations of the missionaries and teachers who have 
already been placed among them, and it is through 
these men that the churches have done their greatest 
service to the Indians. There are persons who never 
hear a suggestion of military supervision of the Indi- 
ans without remarking that “the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel,’ but we do not believe that 
under army rule the Indians would be so nearly 
starved and frozen as some are reported to have been 
through the invompetency or dishonesty of coutract- 
ors and agents. 


The mystery of the abduction of Charley Ross 
seems in a fair way to be solved. The examination of 
the man Westervelt proves beyond doubt that he 
was familiar with the kidnappers, knew their secret, 
and was employed by them to hoodwink the New 
York Police. The culprit is a man of great intelli- 
gence and shrewdness, but it seems hardly possible 
that he can baffle his examiners. 


The Illinois ‘‘ Ku klux ” are reported to number 
about a thousand men in two counties alone. Arrests 
are constantly being made, but the motive of the or- 
ganization has not yet been discovered. An excellent 
opportunity offers to both parties to make political 
capital out of the appearance of this undesirable 
band, but neither has done so as yet. 


The Herzegovinian insurrection seems to have 
received a depressing blow. Ten thousand insurgents 
have been driven into Austria, where they were dis- 
armed, and the town of Nevesigne, which was the 
center of the insurrection, has been destroyed. The 
Sultan has appointed as Grand Vizier, Mahmoud 
Pacha, a champion of absolute government, so that 
the insurgents can have but little hope of exacting a 
greater degree of freedom for the provinces. Yet the 
Turkish commander at Mostar is instructed to give 
assurances that henceforward no vexatious, illegal acts 
will be permitted in the name of the Government. He 
has also been directed to dismiss and punish officials 
guilty of oppressing the people; to institute a special 
tribunal, which shall examine and satisfy the demands 
of those who have been objects of arbitrary treatment; 
to recall any persons exiled without just cause, and to 
expel agitators. He is authorized to employ all neces- 
sary means to execute these instructions. The assur- 
ances of the Turkish government are so seldom made 
good, that the proclamation can have but little effect 
in pacifying the disaffected people. 





Unless some European government interferes, 
there are prospects of another annexation by Egypt. 
A fortnight ago it was reported that some Abyssinians 
had crossed the Egyptian frontier; now we learn that 
the Khedive has been sending troops to the border. 
Both the Abyssinians and the Egyptians living on the 
Abyssinian line are about as ignorant of international 
usage as Hottentots and Patagonians are, and the re- 
ported incursion was in all probability the result of 
a neigborhood squabble between the semi-savage bor- 
derers. But the Khedive has a well-officered and 
well-equipped army which longs for action, the 
Egyptian treasury is always empty, and even savage 
Abyssinia offers better prospects to the Egyptian tax- 
gatherer than he can find in the fertile but misman- 
aged valley of the Nile. Besides, the Khedive expects 
to become, some day, absolutely independent of the 
Sultan, and be wants to be ruler of a large country, 





The study of European history and policy, and even of 
certain American newspapers, teaches him that annex- 
ation, for no matter how slight cause, is the proper 
method of enlarging his borders. How Egyptcan pay 
the expenses of an expedition to Abyssinia is hard to 
see, for the people are in almost as destitute a condi- 
tion as those of the famine stricken provinces of 
Turkey. 





THE POWER OF CHRIST. 
S a felt presence of purity and nobility he 
works ever aconvincer of sin. He haunts the 
mind of those who have been trained under the in- 
fluence of his teaching and character, as a loving and 
reproving presence. Other great characters of history 
share this power according to their greatness and the 
truth which they embodied. Alexander lived under 
the forming influence of Homer in his Achilles. Plato 
walked in the shadow of Socrates. And so all the 
master minds of the world have exerted a singular 
beneficent or blighting power over the minds of those 
who have lived under their shadow. But the Christ is 
the supreme example of such a force, because he is the 
supreme mind and heart of the world. We cannot 
shake ourselves free from his presence. If we will not 
walk in the light, but choose cellars and caves instead, 
even there a stray beam through an unexpected chink, 
or the bright memory of the upper radiance, will still 

come to tell us how dark and cheerless we are. 

As a guardian also he convinces. No man who had 
seen it was ever yet able to forget his mother’s face. 
And though grown to never so independent a man- 
hood, could he feel himself set free from allegiance to 
the moral queenliness of the gently-commanding 
countenance. And this, not because mother’s eyes 
had anything like a sword behind them. They de- 
mand obedience by the simple force of the moral 
truth and love that look through them. They rule, 
because they are above us, on a height we ought to 
occupy, and because they bid us come up higher, All 
the omnipotence of God’s eternal right is in their 
mildness. And so, the Christ. Embodying the right- 
eousness of God, he becomes of necessity an authorita- 
tive guardian of our life. And when he beckons us 
away from evil towards himself, it is with all the 
authority of God’s everlasting and unchanging truth 
and right and beauty. 

And as an inseparable companion he reproves and 
convicts. I have looked into faces that made me 
blanch; and they were always the faces of those whom 
I looked up to as better than I. They searched me, as 
if one walked through the chambers of my soul with 
a candle, peering into every unswept corner, seeing 
every foul picture, uncovering every hidden posses- 
sion. I have always had almost a superstitious awe in 
looking upon the portrait of one of my dead brothers; 
and yet no brother was ever loved more than he. The 
love and awe blend, and are one. He always seemed 
to me wondrously pure and noble. And now as [ sit 
and write I look up at his face, or as I walk my 
study and stand before his picture, I feel so deeply his 
loving companionship in my inmost soul that I be- 
come ashamed of everything I ever thought or did 
that I feel he would have disapproved. As such a 
loving brother does the person of the Christ come to 
every soul of man. As such he is felt by all those who 
receive him. With loving reproof and winning coun- 
sel his unspotted companionship condemns our sins 
and turns shame and self-reproach into motives for 
better living. e ° ° 

No other system ever offered the power of a personal 
love as the regenerator of character. Drawn by the 
glory of their achievements, the splendor of their re- 
nown, or the attractions and excitements of army 
life,—some few, perhaps, by personal admiration,— 
men followed Alexander into Asia, or Napoleon over 
the Alps. But the Christ is the first great leader ef 
history, who, by the power of his personal love, has 
drawn thousands of men out of, and away from their 
most fascinating passions, and their dearest sins. Not 
only embodying the severest outline of moral purity, 
he has clothed it with a fascination that makes the 
world go after it. He has discovered the secret of the 
human heart, and so drawn it into magnetic sympathy 
with his own, that in all its variations and vibrations, 
it is ever settling nearer and nearer to his true north. 

There is no sin nor wrong in human nature, or in 
human life, but the love of the Christ has shown its 
power to uproot, subdue, and overthrow. And this, 
not by force, which is unequal to it; nor by fear, to 
which some are not susceptible; nor by exhortations 
to prudence, which many will disregard; nor by ab- 
stract ideas of virtue, which only a few appreciate; 
but by the controlling and elevating power of a new 
love, capable of coming to all, which swallows up all 
lesser attractions as the sun puts out the stars. . . . 

The personal love of the Christ is an endless power 
of progress in the individual and in the race. 

This claim is not made for many of the institutions 
that have grown up around, nor the accretions that 
cling to Christianity as a system. It can itself advance 
only by sloughing many of these. It is the personal 
love of the Christ that is the power of endless progres- 
sion. His unapproachable ideal leads, and must for- 
ever lead the world. The disciples looked up to him, 
and said ‘* Master,” justifying the claim he made when 
he said, ** You call me Master and Lord, and you say 
well; forsolam.” And every century since has still 


looked up and said, “Master, aud Lord.” For the \.- 





high-water mark that humanity bas touched in any 
extraordinary individual has been indicated only by 
comparison with Him. This one, we say, exhibited 
some of the gentieness and meekness of the Christ; 
that one, some of his wondrous purity; another, some- 
thing of his divine charity; a fourth, a little of bis 
broad, world-wide superiority to national and section- 
al divisious. But no one has dared to ciaim equality 
with him in any; much more, the completion of ail 
combined. 

The absurdity of the thought of outstripping, or 
leaving behind the moral ideal of the Christ, is too 
absurd for refutation. As well might a ship-master 
think to outsail and leave behind his horizon. Old 
landmarks may recede and disappear, familiar con- 
stellations may sink down the sky, new continents, 
new climes, and strange civilizations may rise to view, 
but the horizon ever advances, encircles, and holds 
them all. So may humanity sail down the ocean of 
the future. Old headlands may sink, familiar forms 
go down in the receding distance, new and strange 
civilizations and forms of life and activity may arise, 
grow, sink behind, and in turn also disappear, and 
again give place to new. But the Christ ideal will 
still be wide as the sky, and grand as the cope of 
heaven. Unapproachable in the blue and spotless 
deeps of its infinity, it shall be the endless ocean for 
man to sail on, the boundless atmosphere for him to 
breathe, and the limitless space to shut him in, and 
give him infinite room. 

And yet, so wondrous is the effect of this ideal, that, 
instead of crushing us by the sense of its being forever 
unattainable, it only stimulates and thrills with the 
sure hope of an endless advance. And this again is a 
divine adaptation. Man is such a being that the at- 
tainment of all that was possible to him, and a conse- 
quent stagnation, would be misery. If then he is to 
be immortal, there must be room for immortal ad- 
vance. And this is found only in an unfathomable, 
unattainable ideal. So it is fitting, that while the 
Christ touches us on the side of our humanity, his life 
should still stretch off into the infinite, and manifest 
him who is the All.—M. J. Savage’s “Christianity the 
Science of Manhood.” 








THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
L 
OULD we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood 
Should fright us from the shore. 
Isaac WATTS. 

Il, 


When that glorious philanthropist whose whole life 
had been spent in the abolition of the slave trade was 
demanded of, by some systematic theologian, whether 
in his ardor in this great cause he had not been neg- 
lecting his personal prospects, and endangering his 
own soul, this was his magnanimous reply—one of 
those which show the light of¢*truth breaking through 
like an inspiration. He said: “I did not think about 
my own soul, I had no time to think about myself, I 
had forgotten all about my soul.” The Christian is 
not concerned about his own happiness; he has not 
time to consider himself; he has not time to put that 
selfish question which the disciples put to their Lord, 
when they were but half baptized with his Spirit: 
“Lo, we have left all and followed thee, what shall we 
have therefor?” 

F. W. ROBERTSON. 
Ill. 
Thy power and love, my love and trust 
Make one piace everywhere. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
iv 

The praises of others may be of use in teaching us 
not what we are but what we ought to be. 

MARIA® HARE. 
‘ Vv. 

We make mistakes, or what we call such. The 
nature that could fall into such mistakes exactly 
needs and, in the goodness of the dear God, is given, 
the living of it out. And beyond this I believe more. 
That in the pure and patient living of it out we come 
to find that we have fallen, not into hopeless con- 
fusions of our own wild ignorant making, but that 
the finger of God has been at work among our lives, 
and that the emerging is into his blessed order; that 
he is forever making up to us for our undoings; that 
he makes them up beforehand; that he evermore re- 
storeth our souls. 

. Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 

VI. 
My child, the counsels high attend = 
Of thine eternal Friend. 
When longings pure, when holy prayers, 
When self-denying thoughts and cares 
Room in thy heart would win, 
Stay not too long to count them o’er, 
Rise in his name, throw wide the door, 
Let the good angels in. 
* ANONYMOUS. 
Vil. 

Keep us in everlasting fellowship with our brethren 
and sisters who have entered into the joy of our Lord, 
and with the whole church triumphant; and let us 
rest together in thy presence from our labors. 

\. MORAVLAN LITANYs 
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AMERICAN SUMAC. 

VHE demand for American sumac, the 

_ Shoe and Leather Reporter, has increased largely 
of late years among morocco manufacturers and 
dyers, and many improvements have been made in its 
preparation. The quality of the native article bas 
now arrived at great perfection, and mills for grind- 
ing have sprung up all through the Southern and 
Middle States. It has not been a profitable business 
for the past years, having suffered from the depression 
incident to all branches of trade 

Sumac grows all over the United States, but that 
best suited for tanning and dyeing purposes grows 
spontaneously in a belt of country running from 
Maryland down through Virginia and the Carolinas, 
thence through the northern sections of Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, and in portious of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, The northern climate seems too cold to 
develop the tanning properties « plant, but large 
quantities of Pennsylvania and New York sumac are 
sold in the leaf to tanners of goatskin, who put it in 
the vats to strengthen up and Keep the sewed skins 
from leaking, and it is also used by many tanners who 
wish to brighten the color of their leather, 

The Indian name of sumac is killiki-nick; they used 
it, and it is still used, to mix with tobacco for smoking 
purposes. 

Virginia stands at the head of all the States in pro- 
ducing sumac, and owing to the care taken here in 
selecting and grinding its quality is unsurpassed. 
The towns famous for the sumae trade are Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Alexandria and Winchester. 

The season for picking sumac commences with the 
first of July and ends the last of September, or with 
the first frost, for this turns the leaf red, and then it 
is worthless, The stems, except the leaf stems, have 
no strength, and should not be gathered. They are 
full of pith, and if ground they only absorb the 
strength of the leaf and depreciate the value of the 
article. Sumac should be gathered in this way, viz.: 
Break off the parts of the bush containing the leaves, 
but do not gather the blossoms or berries. Some 
sumac gatherers allow the leaves to wilt a few hours 
in the sun, while others convey it immediately into 
the shade or under cover. Cure it under shelter to 
preserve its color and strength; when it is dry put it 
in bulk, and when drv and windy days set in, spread 


says 


f this 


it out in beds as you would wheat or oats, on a clean 
plank fioor. Then thresh it with a flail, when the 
leaves and stems will break up fine, — rake out the 


large stems and throw them away. In drying, before 
threshing, it should be frequently thrown over with a 
pitch-fork, to let the air get to every part of it. Re- 
member to take out all the sticks, stems and berries. 
The strength is in the leaf and leaf stem. 

The grinders of sumac are obliged to have ample 
storage room, as they purchase their supply for a 
year’s grinding in the months of July, August and 
September. Care must pe taken to have it thoroughly 
dry before packing, to avoid spontaneous combustion. 
Good ventilation should be secured after it is packed. 


FARM WAGES. 

HE department of agriculture has been in- 

vestigating the fluctuations in farm wages, and 
finds that the present average for the whole country 
is $12.40 per month, with board. This includes of 
course the black labor of the South, where from 8 to 
$10.75 is paid, South Carolina paying the least. In 
Massachusetts $20.25 is obtained, in Maine $15.94, in 
Vermont $19.37, in Pennsylvania $16.10, in the prairie 
State$ from £16 to $17, in the old “ border States” $12 
to $14, in California 328.60, and Wyoming $32.50. These 
wages are on contracts by the year; by the season the 
rate is somewhat higher. There are great contrasts in 
the cost and method of harvesting and threshing. 
South Carolina pays 19 cents a bushel, ora toll of every 
twelfth bushel, for threshing by flail, the New Eng- 
land States 12 or 15 cents for threshing with itinerant 
horse-powers, prairie States with large horse- 
powers about 7 cents, and California with steam-power 
less than 6. The different share systems of the States 
are also described. In New England, the landlord and 
tenant divide the seed, taxes, repairs and crops, half 
and half, and this is the only part of the country 
where taxes are so important that the landiord puts 
half the burden on the tenant. In the middle States 
the element of stock and tools begins to be reckoned 
on the other, the tenant having only a 
third if be furnishes none. Down the coast this usage 
becomes universal, one-third of 
the land, one to, the 


the 


one side or 


f the product going to 
of the stock and tools, and 
one to the laborer. Cotton, however, yields only a 
fourth to the landlord. In the Guif States, “the 
tenant freedman is favored with a larger share of the 
and a more Jenient treatment than the ten- 
ant-farmers of the North.” A distinction is made be- 
tween sharers and renters, the former working for a 
certain portion of the crop, the latter renting the 
acres and working for themselves. The latter plan of 
course is the best, wherever the freedman has the 
tools and mules to “find himself.” In the prairie 
States and on the Pacific coast a money rental.is more 
common than shares, 


owner 
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“GILT EDGED” BUTTER. 

HER E are at least two dairymen and butter 
T makers in the neighborhood of Philadelphia who 
always sell their’ butter at one dollar a pound, and 
cannot supply all who desire to be their customers. 
One of these attributes his success to three points, 
good food for his cows, uniform temperature of 58 
iegrees in the milk room, and neatness, cleanliness 
and dainty nicety at from the moment 
the milk is obtained until the dollar is paid for the 
pound of butter. He feeds bis cows often, and not 
much at a time, on white clover and early mown 
meadow hay, which he cuts fine, moistens and mixes 
with corn meal and wheaten shorts. Pastures and 
meadows are kept quite free from weeds. The milk- 
room is kept at a temperature of 58 degrees by flowing 
spring water. “ As good butter can be made without 
water as with, but the milk and cream must be kept 
at all timts a little below 60 degrees.”’ The other im- 
portant point—cleanliness—he secures by kceping the 
milk house free from all unpleasant surroundings, 
allowing no milk to sour upon the floor of the room or 
to decompose in the crevices of the milk pans, churns 
or other utensils. The above is descriptive of the care 
with which the costliest Philadelphia butter is made, 
but the ordinary article sold in our markets at half 
the price is not much inferior in quality, thanks to the 
tidy habits of the housewives in Chester, Delaware and 
Montgomery counties.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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SOD FENCES. 

7 ITH the increasing cost of fencing material, 
it becomes a more interesting question to the 
» How can I economically build new and re- 
nate old fences? A western man suggests the use of 
sods, and writes: “In England and Ireland they have 
the ‘sod fence.’ I have seenit in this country occasion- 
ally, but I think if our farmers knew its practical 
merits we should see it oftener. Only dig two ditches 
two feet apart, three feet wide, and two feet deep; 
throw the dirt from ditches the space between, 
beat it down till it has hardness, and give it 
enough slant to prevent ‘caving,’ and vou have a fence 
for a lifetime. In most cases here we need no turf or 
‘whin-bushes’ as they do, for in a year the bank will 
be covered by a luxuriant growth of blackberry 
bushes, answering every purpose. Even where timber 
is plenty, we can make this fence cheaper than almost 
any other.”’—Phrenological Journal. 
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FOR A HAY CUTTER.— 
Wolcott, Conn., takes any 


A MowIne MACHINE 
Mr. Charles H. Gilbert, of 
kind of a mowing machine and converts it into a hay 
cutter that he says is far better than any machine 
made for the purpose that he ever saw. He takes off 
the tongue and sets the machine up on its frame and 
fastens it so that the tongue, if attached, would be 
pointing upward. He then builds up a feed board 
that inclines downward toward the cutter bar and 
puts a board over the cutter bar to keep the hay from 
falling over, and that is all there is to it. He says it 
runs easily and euts the hay very fast, even drawing 
it in, and all the trouble there is about it is that you 
must keep your fingers out of the way or you will lose 
them, It less than a dollar to arrange one.— 
N. E. Homesiead, 
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XPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





REMITTANCES. 

ALL moneys and orders must be sent to the 
order of ** Tre CHRrIstIAN UNION,” No. ® Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. 





POSTAG 

PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence. 





EITHER ONE. 

BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Unton holds good also for PLymMouTH 
PuLrir, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 cach (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication ; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls, or 2 cents 
for No. 3, W ashington, 





PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

1. MARSHALL’s “ PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN.” — 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of ‘‘ Hon- 
est Old Abe’s”’ strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from the family and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a grand work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: ‘‘ As a work of art, it will take its place among 
those rare productions not to be forgotten. Asa por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nalin his most interesting expression, where gentleness 
andsympathy unite with strength.” 

2. THe Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 

3. MARSHALL’s ** HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASH- 
INGTON’; one of the most splendid steel engravings 


ever made, valued at Ten Thousand Dallars! called 
by Huntington, President of the Academy of Design, 
“truly a master-piece of the engraver’s art.’”’ This 


is already a famous plate. Edward Everett said of 
it that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by the 


side of the great masters of his art’’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 


master of art in America’; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 


ington was “the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 


tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CuristrAN UNION purchased 


the plate three years ag¢ 
tion for printing. 

4. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


), and it is in splendid condi- 


5. OuR Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CHristIAN UNTON has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
wiien remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been reecived; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
. Marshall’s Peorie’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 
A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 


— 


2. Tue EASTER CROss. 
A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo.” 
. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 
A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 
A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
5. Our Giris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 
A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos, 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. ra ~~ ome “i, § Total. 
Either one, without Premium..... $3 00 2eents. $3 2 
with Premium No. 3... 3 25 a 345 
with either No. 1, 2, A. 
i SRR ers Se One 8 50 ined 3 70 
- . sient Postage on both 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS, Periodicals. 
Both, without Premium............ 5 50 40 cents. 5 90 
Both, with either Chromo and 
he Ore ree tree 6 25 0 * 6 65 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 40 * 715 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 
Premium, 

RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are dcsired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


sender, ,, 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION,’’ 
27 Park Place. New Xorke _ 











